GSA makes first multimillion dollar 
pledge to fundraising campaign 


Pledge the result of months of meetings with Deans, VP (Academic) 


By Sandra Halme 


ay Krushell, the person behind the 

Graduate Students’ Association major 

pledge, says the $8 million donation 
represents something that is not being 
measured in the Maclean’s annual report 
on universities and is something that, 
until now, may have been intangible. He 
points specifically to the “pride all of us in 
the GSA have in our school and our firm 
belief that the U of A can become the 
preeminent university in Canada.” 

On that note, Krushell presented Presi- 
dent Rod Fraser with a symbolic cheque 
for $8 million made out to the University 
of Alberta Fundraising Campaign. The 
donation covers a period of six years and 
comes froma portion of graduate student 
tuition which has been earmarked for 
graduate student scholarships. 

In thanking the GSA for its generous 
gift, the President emphasized that “to 
meet our goal of emerging from this and 
entering the next century indisputably 
recognized, nationally and internationally, 
as one of Canada’s finest universities, we 
must attract the highest quality graduate 
students.” Dr Fraser added that the pledge 
is one of the exciting ways in which the 
University can attract and retain fine 
young academics. 

The scholarships will cover a full 
year’s tuition and the specially earmarked 
funds will provide for 270 tuition scholar- 
ships this year. The object is to build the 
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left, President Rod Fraser; Murray Gray, FGSR Dean; Jay Krushell, 1995-96 GSA President; 
Terry Flannigan, Executive Director, External Affairs; and Martha Piper, Vice-President 


(Research and External Affairs). 


number of scholarships available to 
graduate students to 1,000 a year. There 
are currently 4,100 (2,900 fulltime) gradu- 
ate students at the University. 

The pledge announcement stems from 
a number of months of negotiation meet- 
ings for Krushell with Deans and Doug 
Owram, Vice-President (Academic). Ina 


recent letter to Krushell, Dr Owram said 
that his office has committed to providing 
$400,000 to the scholarships program, 
supplemented by the Faculty of 
Agraduate Studies and Research on a one- 
time basis. He added that, if funds allow, 
“we may be able to increase these 
amounts.” 
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Dr Owram went on to say that “this 
arrangement is truly a collaboration be- 
tween the GSA and the University ... that 
the funding for the tuition scholarships 
will come from funds paid to the Univer- 
sity by graduate students. This will result 
in a substantial contribution of new 
money to the University and should be 
counted as a pledge to the University’s 
fundraising campaign.” 

According to Murray Gray, Dean of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search (FGSR), the pledge is a significant 
milestone in the lives of graduate students 
and the University. “This is the most excit- 
ing thing to happen to graduate studies in 
a long time. These scholarships will allow 
our University to compete with other in- 
stitutions to attract the top graduate stu- 
dents in the country.” 

Dr Gray emphasized that the quality 
of the University’s graduate students has a 
direct impact on its reputation for quality 
and excellence. 

The University of Alberta is in the 
silent phase of its fundraising campaign 
that will be launched publicly in April 
1997. m 


CIUS to manage major tri-province project 


Aimed at strengthening democratic and economic reform in Ukraine 


By Sandra Halme 


ith the words “the University of 

Alberta has built an enviable record 
of achievement and expertise in Ukraine,” 
Natural Resources Minister Anne 
McLellan officially launched the Canada- 
Ukraine Legislative Education Project 
(CULEP). 

Under the managerial eye of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Ukrainian Studies (CIUS), 
the 3 1/2- year project will involve intro- 
ducing about 120 Ukrainian legislators 
and government officials to Canadian 
democratic practice in the legislatures of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, as 
well as Parliament in Ottawa. 

Speaking at the 12 April news confer- 
ence at which the project was announced, 
Minister McLellan pointed out that the 
University is now involved with three 
projects in Ukraine. “In addition to the 
legislative education project, the Faculty 
of Medicine runs the OSVITA medical 
project to provide better health care for 
mothers and infants in Ukraine and the 
Faculty of Law is involved in implement- 
ing a program aimed at training Ukrainian 
law professors in legal studies from a 


Western perspective.” The three projects 
total some $6.2 million,-she said. 

Uof A Faculties and departments will 
lead workshops for the Ukrainian partici- 
pants on Canadian methodology in areas 
such as budget preparation, taxation, en- 
ergy, resource management, land registra- 
tion, social sector reform, local self-gov- 
ernment, division of powers, human 
rights and minority issues. Workshops 


The project will play a 
“significant role in the transition 
of Ukrainian society on its path 
of reform.” 


Martha Piper, 
VP (Research & External Affairs) 


will also outline Canadian approaches to 
Canada-US relations, which is useful to 
Ukrainian officials as they manage rela- 
tions with their Russian neighbour. 
Martha Piper, Vice-President (Re- 
search and External Affairs), outlined the 


importance of partnerships to the assem- 
bled media and guests. “They are the way 
of the future,” Dr Piper said, adding that 
“the work of the Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies, the University of Al- 
berta, the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency, and the many committed 
individuals here today has made this inno- 
vative program possible.” She also said that 
the project’s work will play a “significant 
role in the transition of Ukrainian society 
on its path of reform.” 

CULEP will attract some of the most 
highly placed and reform-minded indi- 
viduals and organizations in Ukraine, in- 
cluding the Vice Prime Minister and head 
of the Economic Ministry, and such reform- 
oriented bodies as the Council of Advisors 
to the Ukraine Parliament, the Centre for 
International Policy Studies and the Asso- 
ciation of Ukrainian Cities. 

The project, estimated to cost $4 mil- 
lion, received $2.2 million from CIDA. The 
balance will be raised through outside 
funding and through in-kind contributions 
from such organizations as CIUS, the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and Ukrainian partners. = 


Laurence Decore, centre, MLA for Edmonton 
Glengarry and Chair of the Canada-Ukraine 
Legislative Education Project, has just 
presented the Minister of Natural Resources, 
Anne McLellan, with framed Ukrainian eggs 
to commemorate the launch of the project. 
Also pictured is Zenon Kohut, Director of the 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies. 
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Students use creativity and contacts 
in capstone course 


Community is lab and classroom for product development project 


By Judy Goldsand 


hillip Chang, Sasha Gagnon and 

Lisa Leung really enjoy Food Sci- 

ence Technology 440. “We have lots 
of freedom to use our creativity,” says 
Leung. Their product development project 
in this “capstone course” requires them to 
conduct research into all aspects of food 
production that are needed to take.a prod- 
uct from the laboratory to your table. 

Buncha Ooraikul (Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science) says a capstone 
course is a fourth-year course designed to 
give students the opportunity to synthe- 
size all the knowledge they have learned 
in other courses. In this case, students 
have to experiment to develop the appro- 
priate nutritional content and to study 
every stage of production including tech- 
nical feasibility, processing, quality con- 
trol, storage, marketing and packaging. 

Students in this course may choose 
their own product to develop. For the first 
time, the Food Processors Association of 
Alberta submitted three projects for the 
class to consider. Students chose to work 
on two of them. The projects involve tak- 
ing a nutritional bar developed by Ad- 
vanced Nutri-Tech System Inc and devel- 
oping variations of it for specific target 
groups. One group of students is focusing 
on developing a bar to meet the needs and 
taste of seniors, while a second group is 
doing the same for children. 

“A food product for seniors would 
require different characteristics than one 
for children,” explains Dr Ooraikul. “For 
seniors, the bar must be easily chewed and 
have a low fat content. For children, the 
fat content is not such a concern, but it 
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must provide lots of energy, with a good 
mix of vitamins and minerals.” 

Three prototypes of the children’s bar 
were tested by students in Grades 4 to 6 at 
Entwhistle Elementary School. “We had to 
do a statistical analysis of the results,” 
said Leung, “and it was quite clear which 
bar was favoured.” The bar for seniors 
was tested in a nursing home. 

The students also 
worked with the food 
processing facilities of the 
University Hospitals’ di- 
etetic unit, and with Al- 
berta Agriculture’s Food 
Processing Development 
Centre in Leduc. Inquiries 
into packaging costs led 
them to contacts in the 
United States. 

The University’s Indus- 
try Liaison Office became 
involved when a contract 
was required to protect the - 
company’s rights to the 
formula, said Laine 
Woolard, ILO’s Intellectua 
Property Manager. This © 


was a bit of a problem for the group, said 
Gagnon, because the project was delayed 
for several weeks while the contract issues 
were settled. 

Woolard observed that the project has 
been a nice marriage between meeting 
industry’s needs for applied research and 
the University’s needs for community 
involvement.» 


Phillip Chang, Lisa Leung and Sasha Gagnon display the 
| package design for the nutritional bar they developed with 
Professor Buncha Ooraikul in Food Science Technology 440. 


Sandin lecturer regarded as one of the | 


world’s leading chemists 


By Folio staff 


he 1996 Reuben Benjamin Sandin Dis- 

tinguished Lectures will be presented 
by Ryoji Noyori, professor of chemistry at 
the University of Nagoya and director of 
the ERATO Molecular Catalysis Project of 
the Research Development Corporation in 
Japan. : 

Professor Noyori will be on campus at 
the end of the month. He will deliver the 
following lectures in E1-60 Chemistry 
Centre: “Asymmetric Hydrogenation” (29 
April, 11 am), “Asymmetric Transfer Hy- 
drogenation” (30 April, 11 am); and “Self 
and Non-self Recognition of Asymmetric 
Catalysts” (1 May, 11 am). 

Beginning in the mid-1960’s, Professor 
Noyori rapidly assumed a leadership posi- 
tion in the chemistry community, first in 
Japan and then internationally. In addition 


STUDYING IN STYLE 


to his academic posts, Professor Noyori 
acts as science advisor to the Ministry of 
Education, Science, and Culture, and is 
editor-in-chief of the Bulletin of the Chemi- 
cal Society of Japan. 

Although best known for his contribu- 
tions to asymmetric synthesis and cataly- 
sis, Professor Noyori’s impact on organic 
chemistry has been substantial. His re- 
search spans synthetic and physical or- 
ganic chemistry and includes both main- 
group and transition metal organometallic 
chemistry, homogeneous catalysis, and, 
relatively recently, an interest in novel 
reaction media. 

The Sandin Lectures commemorate 
more than 40 years of outstanding service 
rendered to the University of Alberta by 
the late Professor Reuben Sandin.= 


It’s down to the short strokes for Jennifer Snart, here studying for a biochemistry exam 
on Tuesday, and thousands of other students. Exams take place 16 to 26 April in the 
Butterdome, Clare Drake Arena, the Main Gym, the Education Gym and classrooms 
across campus. There are about 1,600 exams and 37,000 individual stations for exam 
writers, says Ada Schmude, Assistant Registrar (Examinations and Timetabling). Students’ 
brows aren’t the only ones furrowed. Peter Smy estimates that one-third of the students 
writing engineering and various science exams have $500 calculators and says these 
students could have a 10 to 15-minute edge over students with $49.95 calculators. 

“Many of us are restructuring exams to counter this advantage,” Dr Smy says. 
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Ron Thomas 


CURRENTS 


UTS publishes Teaching Dossier: 
A Guide 

University Teaching Services has just 
published Teaching Dossier: A Guide to pro- 
vide assistance to instructors who wish to 
develop or revise their personal teaching 
dossier. To obtain a copy, call 492-2826. 


Child Study Centre taking 
registrations for Grade 1 

The Child Study Centre in the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education is now ac- 
cepting registrations for Grade 1. Low 
teacher-child ratios; respect for each child’s 
learning potential; qualified, experienced 
staff; program exceeds Alberta Education 
curriculum expectations. Visits may be ar- 
ranged. For registration, call Marilyn 
Hawirko at 492-2811. 


‘Concepts in Biosafety’ 

This six-hour course, offered by the 
Biosafety Division of Occupational Health 
and Safety, will be of interest to University 
staff—and particularly summer students— 
who are expected to handle biohazards. 
Topics covered in the course include bio- 
hazard identification and management, 
regulations involved with biohazards, and 
responsibilities of individuals and adminis- 
trative bodies in regards to biosafety. 

Dates for the course are: 29 and 30 April 
(9-10:30 am) and 1, 2 and 3 May (9-10 am). 
An optional one-hour exam will be held 9 
May. The cost of the course is $45 per per- 
son for University staff and students, or 
$275 per person for non-University person- 
nel. Fees must accompany registration. Reg- 
istration deadline: 22 April. For further in- 
formation, call Don Koziol at 492-3142. 


Gas cylinder count spans five days 

A campus-wide count of all Union Car- 
bide (Linde) compressed gas cylinders will 
take place 29 April to 3 May. Praxair 
Canada Inc staff will carry identification 
cards issued by the University, and will be 
visiting all buildings. It’s anticipated that 
the count will have little if any bearing on 
the University’s day-to-day activities. 


‘Win Fore W.I.N.’ 

A women’s golf tournament in support 
of the Edmonton Women’s Shelter is sched- 
uled for the Victoria Golf Course, 27 May. 
The entry fee is $175 ($100 tax receipt). 

For further information, call Fran Russell at 
492-4659 or Judith Golec at 492-4381. 


Women’s Program — information 
session 

The Women’s Program, Faculty of 
Extension, is cosponsoring an information 
session called “Career Crossroads: Explor- 
ing the First Steps Towards Starting Your 
Own Business.” It will be Held 24 April, 
5:30 - 7:30 pm, in 2-115 Education North. 
Tickets $5 at the door. Phone 492-3093. 


ADDENDUM 


A story in the 4 April issue of Folio 
said the University of Alberta was in- 
volved in six programs as a result of 
allocations made by the provincial gov- 
ernment’s Access Fund Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Expansion of the Computer Engi- 
neering Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram was inadvertently omitted. 

Thanks to the Access Fund, the 
existing second year quota for the Coop 
stream in Computer Engineering will 
be increased by 25 students. A transfer 
agreement with Grant MacEwan Com- 
munity College will see 32 students 
take their first year of the five-year 
program at the College. 

The academic content of the pro- 
gram remains unchanged. 
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U of A will be big part of Edmonton's ‘smart city’ strategy 


City Council lays out plans for fostering economic growth 


By Michael Robb 


ity Council has outlined its plans 

for developing economic activity 

in Edmonton—and it expects the 
University of Alberta will have a huge role 
to play. 

Edmonton’s powerful educational 
infrastructure—including the University, 
NAIT and several colleges—has sup- 
ported Edmonton’s potential as a “smart 
city”, Councillors explained in a short 
presentation last week outlining their eco- 
nomic vision for the city. 

Councillors say they’ll be doing every- 
thing they can to support partnerships 


between the educational institutions and 
the business community. “The U of A 
plays a big role in this city and will con- 
tinue to play that role in the development 
of the city,” Councillor Michael Phair said. 

Establishing partnerships between 
educational institutions, business and 
government is the way to go, added Coun- 
cillor Brent Maitson. 

According to Associate Vice-President 
(Government Relations) Allan Tupper, 
Council’s statements about developing a 
smart city are very much in keeping with 
more general trends in North-America. 


“Civic governments are linking up in a lot 
of North American areas with universities 
in high-tech development and related 
areas. This is very clear statement recog- 
nizing those trends.” 

Dr Tupper said Council has estab- 
lished principles, but whether the specifics 
will flow from them and how they'll be 
linked is still unclear. 

Council has established four economic 
priorities: promote the city; develop key 
relationships with stakeholders; provide 
efficient and accessible services; and, pro- 
vide physical and human infrastructure 


that contributes to economic growth. 
Council wants to develop more active 
partnerships with key agencies and or- 
ganizations—such as the University of 
Alberta. How that happens remains to be 
seen, but Council has established a steer- 
ing committee to work with key organiza- 
tions. “We want this committee to meet as 
soon as possible with all those who help 
implement these directions—including 
Edmonton’s economic development agen- 
cies, and the business, educational, high- 
tech, resource and other sectors across the 
region,” Councillor Robert Noce said.» 


Science, literature, humour, travel ... book donor’s gift has it all 


By Ron Thomas 


he mind of Bill Sarjeant is a wondrous 

thing. It contains two large but unfail- 
ingly neat In and Out baskets, one for 
science, the other for the humanities, and 


THe AMAZING PROFESSOR SARJEA 


Bill Sarjeant with a sampling of his own publications. The 
majority of the books that he is donating to the University of 
Alberta will reside at BARD, with other books going to the 
Bruce Peel Special Collections Library, the HT Coutts Library 
and other on-campus locations. 


slot after slot for interests such as travel, 
folk music, and the preservation of herit- 
age landmarks. Cobwebs are nonexistent 
and the circuitry gets recharged by bad- 
minton, DRAMS (Drink- 
ers of Rare and Ancient 
Malts in Saskatchewan) 
gatherings, and settling 
down with a good book. 
It’s the printed 
word—millions of them, 
actually—that brought 
Professor Sarjeant to the 
University of Alberta last 
Friday. Having decided to 
direct the bulk of his 
100,000-plus volume li- 
brary to the University, 
he met with Director of 
Libraries Ernie Ingles, 
Assistant Director of 
Libraries (Collections) 
Merrill Distad and several 
of their colleagues to offi- 
cially make the donation. 
A professor of geol- 
ogy at the University of 
Saskatchewan in 
Saskatoon, Professor 
Sarjeant said that his own 
institution wasn’t inter- 
ested in the collection but 
that The University of 
Calgary most definitely 
was. However, budget 
cutbacks and the loss of a 
number of librarians 
dampened that interest. 
An acquaintance of 
Professor Sarjeant men- 
tioned the books to Dis- 
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We’re getting there! 


Administrative component of internal campaign now at 64 percent of its goal 


By Folio staff 


ixty-four percent and climbing. 

That’s the status of the administrative 
units component of the University’s inter- 
nal or family campaign. 

Pledges to date total $127,766; the goal 
for the administrative component is 
$200,000. The latter figure is a portion of 
the overall internal staff campaign of $1.8 
million. 

As with the rest of the campaign, a 
high participation rate is what’s wanted 
the most. “Get widespread participation 
and the dollars will follow,” says Terry 
Flannigan, Executive Director of External 
Affairs. 

A number of people have volunteered 
to do “the ask” in their own office or de- 
partment. Emily Rowan, Executive Assist- 
ant to the Associate Director, Industry 


Liaison Office, was asked to gather infor- 
mation on the campaign on behalf of the 
Office’s 15-member staff. But after hearing 
a presentation on the campaign, she vol- 
unteered to ask her colleagues to contrib- 
ute in whatever way they deem appropri- 
ate. 

It’s essential that future students have 
the same opportunities as students of the 
past and present,” Rowan says. “I don’t 
want an 18-year-old to have to pay exorbi- 
tant tuition fees and really have to strug- 
gle to get a good education.” 

“When I was first approached about 
the University’s internal giving program | 
went through in my head all the reasons 
why I shouldn’t be asked to help out,” 
says Fran Trehearne, Director of the Office 
of Human Rights. “Hadn’t I, like the rest 


tad, who took action immediately. When 
Professor Sarjeant returned home from a 
recent trip, the first phone message was 
that Distad wanted to meet with him and 
review the collection. The second message 
was that the friend had called to say that 
Distad would be calling. 

The U of A, Distad says, will receive 
“tens of thousands of books. They'll be 
coming in waves every year.” Prominent 
in the donation are a geology collection 
that boasts more than 50,000 items, a his- 
tory of travel, and extensive humour, fan- 
tasy and detective fiction collections. 

Distad says that the history of geology 
collection is “arguably the largest such 
collection in private hands anywhere.” 

“Reading and writing are major sta- 
ples of my life,” Professor Sarjeant told 
Folio. “We have a big house with a huge 
basement and my wife is a librarian and 
therefore very tolerant of books.” 


Volumes have been bulging the seams 


of Professor Sarjeant’s office to the extent 
that the donation “relieves worries that 
my assistant is becoming claustrophobic.” 

The donation gives Professor Sarjeant 
three connections with the U of A, the 
others being research with Dr George 
Pemberton (Earth and Atmospheric Sci- 
ences) on invertebrate tracks from the 
tertiary rocks of the United States, and the 
degree in Library Science that one of his 
three daughters holds. 

Cultural activities are given equal time 
by Professor Sarjeant. He seemingly 
knows everything there is to know about 
Sherlock Holmes and has won notoriety 
for his 1989 book with C Alan Bradley, 
Ms. Holmes of Baker Street, The truth about 
Sherlock, which argues that the master 


of my colleagues, taken the pay cuts and 
worked the unpaid days? But then I real- 
ized how important this University is to 
me, not just as my employer but as a ma- 
jor postsecondary institution. Every day it 
reflects in its activities some of the things 
which are most important to me ... learn- 
ing ... discussion ... research and the provi- 
sion of opportunity and challenge. And | 
asked myself why I should be prevented 
from making a contribution to an institu- 
tion whose activities and purpose I value 
so much.” 

Campaign pledges will be used for: 
scholarships and bursaries, student serv- 
ices, facilities, teaching /learning, and re- 
search. However, these don’t preclude 
staff from designating their pledge to an 
area of their choice. 
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sleuth was a woman. Under the pen name 
of Antony Swithin (his two middle names), 
he’s writing the 10th novel in a science 
fantasy series. 

A former president of the Canadian 
Folk Music Society, he has produced and 
narrated scores of radio programs on folk 
song and has been a featured performer in 
concerts and folk festivals throughout 
Canada for years. 

He has also worked for the preservation 
of such heritage buildings as the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad Station and the Royal Bank 
building and is editor of the Saskatoon His- 
tory Review. He and his wife wrote the 
“Saskatoon” entry for The Canadian Encyclo- 
pedia and each has co-written books on the 
city’s history. 

Professor Sarjeant was born in Sheffield, 
England, in 1935. An air raid five years later 
necessitated his removal in mid-surgery 
(tonsillectomy) to a bomb shelter. Medical 
complications ensued and he had to be kept 
out of school for more than two years. 
“Only the canary by my bedside—seen 
feeding among the sparrows after the blitz 
and caught by my mother under the lid of a 
soup tureen—kept me interested in living, 
and though progressively | recovered, it 
took a long time.” 

With his mother working outside the 
home and his father away in the RAF, 
Sarjeant was left to his own devices. Scruti- 
nizing the family atlas became a favourite 
pastime and led to his discovery of a re- 
mote island called Rockall. Presto, an inter- 
est in geology, which led to 1) more read- 
ing, 2) the University of Sheffield, 3) the 
University of Saskatchewan (in 1972), and 
4) the University of Alberta, all the while 
collecting books as few others have. = 


Fran Trehearne, Director of the Office of 
Human Rights 
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Thousands of students have learned from Peter Smy 


His approach is ‘I’m here to help you, let’s get to it’ 


By Ron Thomas 


We sleeves rolled to the elbow, shirt 
open at the neck, plumb line pos- 
ture, ringing voice and brisk gestures, 
Peter Smy leaves no doubt that he’s the 
conduit through which electrical engineer- 
ing material flows. 

“By my body language and speech 
patterns, I try to say ‘we've got all the time 
in the world. Let's get this right.’” Since 
his very first class in 1966 and continuing 
through 1996, students have appreciated 
that openness. Assuming that they apply 
themselves, all leave with a storehouse of 
knowledge and confidence while he stays 
behind, secure in the belief that his teach- 
ing has improved each year. 

Still, Dr Smy, one of five teachers who 
have been selected for the Rutherford 
Award for Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching, says, “I think I could take three 
lifetimes to learn to teach properly. I con- 
tinually find ways of improving my lec- 
tures.” 

He has always put stock in three 
standards that he attributes to a teacher at 
a private school in his native Britain: A 
good teacher must master the subject and 
then enjoy conveying that knowledge; he 
must enjoy interacting with students; and 
he must enjoy interacting with other 
teachers. 

He also subscribes to the school of 
thought that says “you've got to motivate 
students before you can teach them.” 

“Students know they can ask ques- 
tions at any time and I’ll stop and explain 
things in detail,” he says. “I try to be very 
much aware if they have a problem and | 
allow them to react as individuals ina 
large class.” 

Dr Smy generally teaches second-year 
engineering courses. Many of the students 
he teaches are from outside his own de- 
partment. 

“The challenge of arousing enthusiasm 
in these students in a course which is not 
in their chosen area is one that Peter ac- 
cepts and enjoys,” a colleague observes. 
“Peter makes no apologies for teaching at 
this [junior] level. He tells the students 
and the rest of us that there are far more 
fundamental concepts taught in the junior 
courses than in the senior ones, and so it is 
essential that this is done properly, by 
someone who has done enough research 
to be aware of the subtleties and nuances 


While Peter Smy is very appreciative of the Rutherford Award, he is quick to say “there are 
twenty other teachers | can think of who are just as deserving. The Department of Electrical 


Engineering consistently says ‘teaching comes first.’” 


which lie behind much of this apparently 
straightforward material.” 

Dr Smy estimates that it takes about 
three weeks for the relationship with stu- 
dents to lose its “stiffness” so that he can 
establish an atmosphere of mutual respect 
with students in a large class. A decade 
ago, he discovered that wine gums, passed 


out liberally at the start of the term, were a 
great ice-breaker. The practice has contin- 
ued although—and both teacher and stu- 
dents appreciate this—it’s down to busi- 
ness even as people are working the last 
tidbit off their gumlines. 

He still uses the blackboard. “I’m un- 
happy with overheads. I think the black- 
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board slows things down. It paces things. 

Students think, ‘Hey, if he’s working this 

out, I will too’ and they calculate numbers 
for me as I go.” 

As a teacher and a person concerned 
with teaching’s well-being, he feels that the 
University is “still not getting the nuts and 
bolts of teaching right.” Timetabling that 
has students trying to absorb complex ma- 
terial in three or four consecutive classes, 
and classrooms with inferior acoustics and 
sightlines are “very simple issues but they 
persist. I have concerns that teaching is still 
not our number one priority.” 

Dr Smy would also like to see “some 
sort of short, comprehensive course” aimed 
at helping people improve their teaching. It 
could be five one-hour lectures followed by 
a freewheeling discussion with teachers 
who know every strand of the ropes. 

Reputedly, no other professor in the 
department has more students through his 
office than Dr Smy. “I try to spend a lot of 
time with my students and I’m fortunate 
that way because my research is winding 
down as I prepare for early retirement.” 

“The [research] papers ... Does any- 
body read them? I don’t know. But with 
teaching, you know that the students are 
out there serving the profession well and 
that you played a part in that.” = 


Percy emphasizes importance of respecting one another 


Law Professor a skilled placer of questions 


By Michael Robb 


Be can be confrontational. That’s one 
reason Law Professor David Percy be- 
lieves it’s important to respect his students 
and, in turn, demand that they treat one 
another respectfully. “I emphasize courtesy 
from the start,” says this year’s recipient of 
the Rutherford Award of Excellence in Un- 
dergraduate Teaching. Eroding that re- 
spect, he says, will ultimately result ina 
less responsive profession. 

Students respect Professor Percy’s intel- 
lectual acuity and achievement, and they 
respond to the respect he shows them as 
individuals, says Dean Tim Christian. 

Students also like his teaching methods. 


ATTENTION: All Academic Staff Association 
Members Considering a Retiring Allowance 
Package 


ScotiaMcLeod is presenting a seminar to all Academic Staff 


Association Members. 


This is an investment information session 


being offered by Sylvia Haak of ScotiaMcLeod and Carolyn 
Graham, C.A. of Deloitte & Touche. 


Sylvia Haak will be discussing the benefits of a Self-Directed 
RRSP and investment options available to you. Carolyn Graham 
will be discussing the tax consequences of retiring allowances as 


well as other tax tips. 


If there are any specific questions that you have, please call us 
beforehand or ask them at the seminar! 


When: 


Thursday, April 25, 1996 


7:00 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 


Where: The Centre Club 
2nd _ Floor - Canada Trust Tower 
10120 103 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


To confirm your attendance, please call Wendy Loyk at 497-3227. 


Former student Laura Hoyano, now a 
lecturer in law at the University of Bristol, 
asked to sit in on one of Professor Percy’s 
contracts classes in April 1995. “He has a 
remarkable ability to elucidate the law 
through a few well-placed questions 
which resulted in productive discussion in 
which at least two-thirds of a large class 
actively engaged,” she enthuses. “He is 
very skillful in using the Socratic method 
to draw out the students’ own knowledge 
from their reading, and to develop their 
own analytical and critical abilities.” 

“JT don’t regard the lecture as a very 
effective way of teaching,” Professor Percy 
says, pointing out that asking questions 
prompts students to think. “If they’re 
thinking, they’re absorbing.” 


“I try to emphasize the 
importance of the question. 
Some find the material dry, but 
you can always bring it down to 
a personal level so people can 
identify with the question.” 


According to his colleague, Christine 
Boyle, some teachers do not change their 
teaching and evaluation practices to take 
advantage of small group teaching. “Pro- 
fessor Percy clearly adapts his teaching 
and evaluation methods to suit particular 
contexts.” 

Professor Percy teaches contracts, res- 
titution, natural resources law, jurispru- 
dence, oil and gas law and construction 
law. He is the recipient of the WPM 
Kennedy Award for superior. ability, dedi- 
cation and outstanding merit as a law 
teacher in Canada. 

He has published extensively in the 
area of water rights legislation. Among his 
major books are: The Regulation of 
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Groundwater in Alberta, The Framework of 
Water Rights Legislation in Canada and 
Wetlands and the Law in the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada. 

Over the years, students have been 
awestruck by Professor Percy’s deep un- 
derstanding of the law. “In every course I 
took with Professor Percy I was struck by 
his organization and his unrelenting mas- 
tery over the subject matter,” recalls 
former student Mark Cranwell. “It was 
this combination that made his lectures on 
extremely complex issues very easy to 
follow. He was able to sense the level of 
understanding of the class; taking more or 
less time as needed but never moving too 
quickly or skimming over material.” 

Says Professor Percy: “I try to empha- 
size the importance of the question. Some 
find the material dry, but you can always 
bring it down to a personal level so people 
can identify with the question.” a 
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Iveson comfortable in and out of the classroom 
Works to ‘make every assignment a learning context’ 


By Sandra Halme 


hen a current McKernan practicum 

Education student of Margaret 
Iveson’s heard that his language arts pro- 
fessor had been awarded a 1996 Ruther- 
ford Undergraduate Teaching Award 


Shawn Wittal’s comment was simple and 
succinct. “Good choice!” he exclaimed. 

As a former high school teacher, Dr 
Iveson knows the ins and outs of the class- 
room and her students are the beneficiar- 


Rutherford Award recipient Margaret Ilveson discusses teaching techniques with fourth-year 
practicum students Molly Lee, left, and Shawn Wittall, in the staff lounge at McKernan School. 


ies of that experience. “As an education 
professor, | am both a university teacher in 
a professional faculty and a teacher,” says 
Dr Iveson, adding that constant reflection 
on her professorial work has been invalu- 
able to her. This reflection has led to a 
deeper “understanding of my work as a 


> teacher of undergraduates.” 


Clearly, Dr Iveson is a students’ teacher 
and her fascination with the needs, interests 
and viewpoints of English majors and mi- 
nors keeps her grounded. “I want my stu- 
dents to think carefully about the messages 
teachers send, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, about learning language and lit- 
erature we teach,” she says. Dr Iveson goes 
on to explain that she particularly wants to 
know how some of them learned that po- 
etry was ‘hard’ or ‘dull’ or ‘boring’ when 
others assume just the opposite. To this 
end, she adds, “I work to make every as- 
signment a learning context.” 

She has reached her goal in the minds of 
many students whose evaluation comments 
range from: “she was able to bring her past 
experience in to help us understand what it 
will be like ‘out in the real world’. The 
strength of the course is that everything is 
so helpful to those of us who don’t know 
where to begin teaching a language arts 
class”; to “the class time helped me to un- 


A passion to share knowledge illuminates Walji’s teaching 


Medical educator tries to present knowledge in a creative way 


By Judy Goldsand 


hinking of creative ways to engage 

students actively in the learning proc- 
ess is the key to Anil Walji’s teaching suc- 
cess. 

Applying this creativity in his teaching 
in the Department of Anatomy and Cell 
Biology has earned Dr Walji a 1996 Ru- 
therford Award for Excellence in Under- 
graduate Teaching. 

Dr Walji sees medicine, in general, and 
anatomy, in particular, as a wonder of 
nature. He calls sharing his knowlege with 
students a “passion’. “It gives me great 
satisfaction to understand how the human 


“... every time | give a lecture, 
I am learning how to give it 
better. | always ask students to 
tell me how it was.” 


organism is organized and how it works, 
and to be able to explain that in a way that 
makes sense and creates enthusiasm and 
excitement,” he says. 

Dr Walji came from Kenya to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta’s Faculty of Medicine 
eight years ago. During the past seven 
years he has won a “Teacher of the Year 
Award” for five consecutive years and an 
“Outstanding Teacher Award” every year, 
and one “Outstanding Course Award” for 
a total of 13 teaching awards. 

In teaching anatomy, which is basic to 
the study of medicine, Dr Walji says he 
tries to present knowledge in a creative 
way, and tries to make it interactive and 
thought-provoking by asking questions 
throughout a lecture. “A University pro- 
fessor should not simply transfer informa- 
tion from a textbook to an overhead, or 
students’ notes,” says Dr Walji. “Teaching 
should not be a professor-to-student proc- 
ess, but an interactive process.” 

In the basic anatomy course, Dr Walji 
and each student start with his line draw- 


ings of the human skeleton, and build 
anatomy together. “I put in the first layer 
of structures using coloured markers, then 
students do the same, and we progress, 
layer by layer,” says Dr Walji. “The stu- 
dents are actively involved in drawing 
and writing and in dialogue throughout. 
In that way, they get a three-dimensional 
understanding of how the body’s struc- 
tures are organized. That is the basis for 
understanding how disease spreads and 
how treatment strategies work.” 

Dr Walji believes that a teacher’s main 
challenge is to devise ways to engage stu- 
dents actively in learning. He contends 
that you don’t have to have a small group 
setting to be interactive. “You can do it in 
a large group setting if you are creative 
enough.” 

To improve his teaching, Dr Walji says 
he always does course evaluations and 
pays attention to them. “And every time I 
give a lecture, I am learning how to give it 
better. I always ask students to tell me 
how it was.” 

Dr Walji’s colleagues and students 
alike have only the highest praise for the 
skills and personal qualities he brings to 
his teaching. “Effective”, “imaginative”, 
“organized”, “sensitive”, “innovative” 
and “caring” are adjectives used by many 
in paying tribute to him. The Phase I 
Medical Class Representative observes 
that the class has the utmost respect and 
admiration for Dr Walji’s exceptional 
knowledge base and his commitment to 
student welfare. 

Dean of Medicine Lorne Tyrrell calls 
Dr Walji one of the Faculty’s most out- 
standing teachers. In 1994, the Dean ap- 
pointed Dr Walji as the Faculty’s Associate 
Dean for Undergraduate Medical Educa- 
tion in recognition of his accomplish- 
ments. 

Dr Walji has been filmed on a vide- 
odisc called Exemplary Teaching Behaviours. 
The disc is now in wide circulation inter- 
nationally. = 
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"SIMPLY THE BEST" 


Terry Ellis 


derstand the curriculum and teaching and 
I developed many ideas and teaching 
skills which I will use”; to “background 
and preparation? Incredible, so know]- 
edgeable. She was so organized. It made 
learning easy.” 

Dr Iveson’s passion for literacy and 
literature, oral communication and learn- 
ing is also evident in students’ reaction to 
her teaching: “I can hardly wait to get in 
the classroom. | felt such humanity and 
caring and | feel inspired”; “[EDSEC 454] 
was the best course I’ve ever taken at the 
University [in some five years]. The 
McKernan experience was great and Dr 
Iveson was an incredible teacher ... the 
type of teacher I dream of becoming.” 

Before joining the Department of 
Secondary Education in 1986, Dr Iveson 
taught in several Edmonton high schools 
and held several leadership positions, all 
related to her field of English language 
arts. Her secondary school career included 
serving as chair of English at Ross 
Sheppard and McNally as well as teaching 
at Harry Ainlay. She is an alumnus of the 
University of Alberta (BEd, MEd), and 
received her doctorate in language educa- 
tion from The University of Calgary. = 


RUTHERFORD AWARD FACTS 


The Rutherford Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching was 
instituted at the University of Alberta 
in 1982. Its purpose is to recognize 
such excellence publicly, to publi- 
cize such excellence to the Univer- 
sity and the wider community, to 
encourage the pursuit of teaching 

~ excellence, and to promote informed 
discussion of teaching and its 
improvement at the University of 
Alberta. 

Award recipients are selected by Gen- 
eral Faculties Council’s Undergradu- 
ate Teaching Awards Committee 
(UTAC); staff or students of any 
Faculty that teaches undergraduate 
students are encouraged to submit 
nominations to their Department 
Chair or Dean, as appropriate. 

Any full-time continuing member of 
the academic teaching staff with a 
minimum of five years’ teaching 
experience at the U of A is eligible. 

Individual award recipients are recog- 
nized at a special occasion (this 
year’s reception will take place 
1 May at the Faculty Club) and at 
Convocation. A permanent plaque 
recognizing their achievement is on 
the west wall of the Rutherford 
Galleria. 


JAY'S TRAVEL ir. 
BEST AIRFARES 


Serving Albertans for 
Over 17 Years 


FREE TICKET DELIVERY 


3659 - 99 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T6E 6K5 
Fax: (403) 450-8683 


Phone: (403) 461-6666 
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@ This year’s recipient of the Academic 
Women’s Association Award is Patricia 
Clements, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. The 
award is given in honour of a University 
of Alberta woman in recognition of her 
contributions to the betterment of women 
in the University community. 


NEW TROPHY 
HONOURS MEMORY OF . 
PERCY SIMS 


Dr Mark Wilson (Biological Sciences), 
captain of the ‘Methuselahs’, receives the 
Percy Sims Memorial Trophy from Anne 
Sims. Jack Marsh, who was a close 
personal friend of Percy Sims, is in the 
background. Sims; who worked for the 
Alberta Research Council for a number of 
years, was one of the builders of the 
Campus Recreation Intramural Over 35 
Hockey League which, on 11 April, 
wrapped up the first playoff in its 13-year 
history. 


Research & Info Retrieval Services 
Q On-line and manual database searches 
G Answers to questions on crime, pollution, 
healthcare, AIDS, trade, etc. 
Q Full text articles, abstracts, citations 


The Information Source 
Phone/Fax: (403) 450-0748 


@ LC Green, University Professor Emeri- 
tus, at present Distinguished Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the College of Law, University of 
Denver, has been appointed Stockton Pro- 
fessor of International Law at the United 
States Naval War College for the academic 
session 1996-97. This is the first time a 
non-American has been appointed to the 
Stockton Chair. 

@ Two of the five recipients of the 1996 


> Alberta Institute of Agrologists Distin- 


guished Agrologist Award are members 
of the University of Alberta faculty. David 
Chanasyk, Associate Dean, Faculty of Ag- 
riculture, Forestry, and Home Economics, 
is recognized internationally for his exper- 
tise in the areas of water resource and 
water quality issues, the AIA says. Bill 
McGill, Professor of Renewable Resources, 
was cited for his contributions to the 
teaching of soil science, including the 
methodology to reclaim soils contami- 
nated with oil. 


Library launches 


multimedia centre 
By Folio staff 


he newly opened Herbert T Coutts 

Library Multimedia Centre enables 
users to preview a wide range of resources 
from full text to sound, animation, and 
video, from local collections as well as 
external sources on the Internet. 

A dual Macintosh/Windows platform 
makes accessible a plethora of resources. 
Selected applications software allows us- 
ers to blend different media to create new 
kinds of learning applications, such as 
computer presentations, computer-as- 
sisted instruction, and Web Homepages. 

Information literacy—the ability to use 
these various information technologies 
effectively—is an essential skill which the 
Centre is dedicated to promoting, Coutts 
Library staff say. 

The Centre aims to develop students’ 
understanding of when and how to use 
electronic media resources, both in their 
studies at University and later, when they 
enter the workforce, particularly in 
schools and other educational settings. 

The Centre is a Learning Systems col- 
laboration which includes the Library 
System, Computing and Network Services 
and the Technical Resource Group. The 
initiative was funded by the President's 
Special Fund. a 


Meet with Success at the U of A Conference Centre 


The Conference Centre offers 


SPORTS WALL OF FAME: THE TRADITION GROWS 


The University of Alberta Sports Wall of Fame welcomed five more members earlier this 
month. They are: the late David S Mackay, a football and hockey star (his wife, Phyllis, 
left, represented him at the awards ceremony), swimmer Becky Smith Wiber, basketball 
player Ed Lucht, field hockey coach Sue Neill and football coach Jim Donlevy. 


Conference Announcement 
The Future of Our Environment: 
Research At The University of Alberta 
April 29 & 30, 1996 


The latest in environmental research at the University of Alberta will 
be presented in this collaborative multi-disciplinary conference. 
This function covers topics in agriculture, anthropology, biological 
sciences, engineering, forestry, geography, geology, and law. 

e Everyone is welcome to attend! 


Why attend? 

e Learn the cutting edge developments that will affect environmental 
science and industry. 

e Meet future key players in environmental science. 

e Hear well known and respected keynote speakers. 


Where? 
e At the University of Alberta Tory Lecture Theatre 


For more information/registration, please contact: 

Suzanne Gill suzagill@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca (403) 492-4135 

751 General Services Building, U. of A. Edmonton, AB, T6G 2H1 
FAX: (403) 492-4323 


Do you need to use 
The Humanities and 


Social Sciences Library @utherfora) 
the week of April 29? 


Plan Ahead 


Beginning April 29 the services and staff of PMC 

in Rutherford South, Circulation and Reference in 

Rutherford North, Government Documents, and 
the Data Library will be amalgamating and 


© to return or renew books 

e to do research or 
prepare for teaching in 
Spring Term 

® to place materials on. 


¢ extensively renovated main function 
rooms to service your needs 

e 7 meeting rooms that can accommo- 
date up to 500 people 

¢ Satellite and Internet ready facilities 

e breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 

° examination and seminar rooms 

® state of the art audio visual equipment 
available 


Whatever your meeting 
requirements, Lister’s got it! 


Call the Lister Hall Conference Centre 
first. You'll be impressed with how 
reasonable it can be to go first class right 


U of A Conference Centre here on campus! 


A division of Housing & Food Services 


44 Lister Hall 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2H6 
Phone: (403) 492-4281 

Fax: (403) 492-7032 of 
Alberta 


University 


&, 


E-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 


Reserve for Spring 
© to use reference or 
electronic information? 


relocating to their new “home”. New integrated 

services will open on the first floor of North, with 

staff offices in the South building. The disruption 
will last several weeks. 


During the Move 


Circulation/Reserve will be temporarily at the 
new kiosk in the Galleria 


Watch for local signs 
to direct you to our 
new locations and for 
daily changes 


Reference will be limited; the CD ROMs 
(MLA,PAIS, etc.) will be temporarily unavailable 


Access to both North and South buildings will 


be via the new Galleria entrance/exit Please pardon the disruption; 


we have been renovating and 
are relocating to serve you better. 


The 2nd floor entrance to Rutherford North 
from HUB will be closed, except for handicap 
access; this will continue until the second 
phase of renovations is complete this summer 


Service in Government Documents and the 
Data Library will be disrupted until the move is 
complete and they are integrated into the 
services and collections in the Rutherford 
complex 


During this period, direct 
your questions to the 
Galleria kiosk staff or by 
calling 5976 


Special Collections will provide normal hours 
and services during this time 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THREE-PRONGED REFORM OF HONORARY DEGREE 


PROCEDURES URGED 


Although the premier has acted wisely 
in refusing the doctorate offered him, and 
the Chancellor is considering reforming 
the selection process, we must not allow 
resolution of the matter to rest. Let us urge 
adoption of three rules now being consid- 
ered by the Senate: 

First, even after death, a person as cen- 
tral to the struggle for freedom as Ken 
Saro-Wiwa can be deserving of honour. 

Second, as the AAS:UA President and 
Vice-President have written, to avoid even 
the appearance of political coercion, no 
provincial leader can be deemed eligible 
for an honorary degree while making de- 
cisions about our University’s fate. 

Third, the list of nominees has to be 
circulated to the academic community 
well before the final decision: we have all 
suffered because of the Senate’s failure to 
consult in a timely fashion this term. 


The Senate and government have to be 
reminded that three truths are traditional: 
death can not terminate the worth of a life; 
political power can not be seen to be either 
worshipped or feared; and an intellectual 
community cannot flourish without the 
widest consultation and debate. 

One can not fault the government’s 
friends for wanting us to honour Klein. 
Instead, we have to blame, and reform, 
those unfortunate procedures that allow 
names to go forward as casually as if Uni- 
versity honours were penny-surprises, 
toys pulled from Cracker-Jack boxes. 

People should call or write the Chan- 
cellor urging them to consider these three 
reforms. 

Bob Solomon 

Professor of English 


OFFERING OF HONORARY DEGREES MUST BE BEYOND 


PUBLIC REPROACH 


The conferring of an honorary degree 
upon Premier Klein, now declined by the 
premier, has unfortunately brought em- 
barrassment upon the University. The 
embarrassment caused to you, the Presi- 
dent, the Senate and the premier of this 
province is unfortunate. The dishonour 
brought upon the University is tragic. The 
offering of honorary degrees should be the 
highest honour afforded by the University 
and beyond public reproach. The diffi- 
culty in offering honorary degrees to any- 
one actively involved in partisan politics 
is that it will always invite such reproach. 
The public cannot help but feel that such 
degrees when offered to persons currently 
serving in political office are offered in 
order to secure political favours. 

As members of the University of Al- 
berta Chaplains’ Association we hold that 
the granting of degrees should scrupu- 


Just what was said ... 


Editor’s note: In the last three issues, 
Folio has published excerpts from speeches 
commenting about our University. Greg 
Hollingshead (English), MLA Don Massey 
and Arts Visiting Committee member 
Peter Greene have been quoted. This week, 
comments from a recent speech by Premier 
Ralph Klein. 

It is vitally important that all Albertans 
understand our vision for higher educa- 
tion in Alberta, because it is the most criti- 
cal part of our employment strategy. 

I know the connection between educa- 
tion and employment is clear to most 


Albertans, but let me elaborate nontheless. . 


We know that private sector job crea- 
tion is best achieved through sustained 
growth. That is, rather than doing more of 
the same at a lower cost, sustained growth 
is best assured by enhanced productivity 
through innovation. 

People and ideas are the basis of eco- 
nomic growth and job creation in the new 
global economy. 

Our universities, colleges, and techni- 
cal institutes provide those people and 
ideas through two principal products— 
graduates and new knowledge. 

Companies point to universities—their 
researchers, their research facilities, their 
pool of highly qualified graduates—to 
explain their decisions to move to, or to 
locate or expand their businesses in a cer- 
tain community. 

For example, in a recent edition of 
Report on Business, Edmonton was desig- 
nated as one of Canada’s five “Smart Cit- 


QUAKER STATE 5SW30 QSX INCLUDES: 
lube, oll, filter and 21 point 
inspection; We’ll check the front 
end, shocks, hoses, belts, lights, 
brakes, tires, exhaust and fluids 


with coupon 
Disposal Fee extra 


Applies to 
most vehicles 


OIL. CHANGE 


SPECIAL 


“Complete Car Care Centres” 
Also specialize in tune ups, brakes, front-ends and shocks. 
OPEN LATE 
ati yee 


17108-107 Ave 484-4700 Mon.-Fri. 7-9 Sat. 7-5 


10550-116 St Mon.-Fri. 7-6 Sat. 7-5 


The Tire Warehouse offers a complete range of tire 
and automotive services and products. 

Discounts available for U of A Staff and 

Students (with valid ID) 
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ies”. The main reason Edmonton received 
this designation was because of the pres- 
ence of the University of Alberta and its 
ability to generate: 

¢ new knowledge through research; 

® new graduates who are a source of 
innovative ideas; and 

¢ new career and employment oppor- 
tunities through the development of tech- 
nologies that can be commercialized. 

Consider those words, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: knowledge, ideas, research, tech- 
nology, graduates, innovation. 

Those are the things that are currently 
generated at our universities and other 
postsecondary institutions. And because of 


those things, those institutions have be- 
come the key to achieving our goal of 
preparing Alberta youth for the jobs and 
careers of today and tomorrow. 

In today’s economy, excellence in 
knowledge and education is the key to a 
region’s ability to sustain growth, and 
create good jobs. 

We cannot create jobs through good 
will; we cannot create jobs through make- 
work programs; we cannot create jobs that 
don’t add value to our economy. 

But the private sector can create jobs if 
a government and a university are willing 
to work together and to engage the new 
knowledge with the willing student. = 


lously avoid the appearance of partisan 
allegiance or for the gaining of institu- 
tional advantage. Honorary degrees 
should be conferred only when the weight 
of scholarly considerations deems the 
work and life of the individual to be wor- 
thy of recognition. The degree would be 
granted less frequently, perhaps, but with 
greater honour. 

It appears that what is lacking in this 
case are clear and rigorous standards for 
the awarding of honorary degrees. A re- 
view of the criteria used to bar and accept 
candidates is necessary to prevent future 
cases of embarrassment and the lowering 
of standards. We would recommend that 
except in the rarest of cases all currently 
serving in political office should be barred 
from receiving honorary degrees until 
they are no longer engaged in active po- 
litical life. As chaplains we offer our serv- 
ices in any such review. Having an aware- 
ness of the transcendent issues involved 
gives us a nonpartisan and more objective 
view of these matters. It is hoped you may 
call upon us to serve in such a capacity. 

Saleem Ganam, Muslim Chaplain 

Randy Schilling, Church of Christ 

Chaplain 

Pauline Grant, Presbyterian Chaplain 

Bill Eubank, Baptist Chaplain 

Richard Reimer, Lutheran Chaplain 

Stephen Hallford, Anglican Chaplain 

Daniel Bogert-O’Brien, United Church 

Chaplain 

Tom Oosterhuis, Christian Reformed 

Chaplain 

Wes Miller, Pentecostal Chaplain 

Julie Kohler, Roman Catholic Chaplain 

David Bittner, Roman Catholic Chaplain 


Editor's note: Folio was copied on this 
letter that was addressed to Chancellor Lou 
Hyndman. 
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1996-97 Replenishment of 
GFC Standing Committees 


and Committees to Which 
GFC Elects Members 


The terms of office of a number of staff 
members serving on GFC standing 
committees, and on committees to 
which GFC elects members, will ex- 
pire on 30 June 1996. The GFC Nomi- 
nating Committee is seeking faculty 
members to fill vacancies on the fol- 
lowing committees/bodies: 


Academic Appeals Committee (AAC) 
(Regular Member) - 1 faculty member 
Nominees for the Regular Member 
must NOT be from the Faculties of 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sci- 
ences, or Faculté Saint-Jean. Prefer- 
ence will be given to applications from 
the Faculty of Engineering and the 
School of Native Studies. 

Academic Appeals Committee (AAC) 
(Alternate Member) - 2 faculty mem- 
bers 

Preference will be given to nominees 
from the Faculty of Engineering and 
the School of Native Studies. 


Academic Planning Committee (APC) 
- 4 faculty members who are members 
of GFC; 2 faculty members-at-large; 1 
Dean; 1 Chair-at-large; 1 member of 
NASA (B1.1) 

Members must be available at 2 pm on 
Wednesdays. 


Campus Law Review Committee 
(CLRC) - 

2 faculty members 

Members must be available at 9:30 am 
on the last Thursday of every month, 
excluding summer months. 


Committee for the Improvement of 
Teaching and Learning (CITL) - 

3 faculty members 

Members must be available at 1 pm on 
the second Tuesday of every month, 
excluding summer months. 


Facilities Development Committee 
(FDC) - 1 faculty member 

Nominees must NOT be from the Fac- 
ulties of Arts, Education, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, or Science. 


Special Sessions Committee (SSC) - 

1 faculty member 

Undergraduate Awards and Scholar- 
ship Committee (UASC) - 1 faculty 
member 

University Appeal Board (UAB) (Regu- 
lar Member) - 1 faculty member 
Nominees must NOT be from the Fac- 
ulties of Business, Education, Medi- 
cine, or Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. Preference will be given to 
nominees from the Faculty of Nursing, 
Faculté Saint-Jean and the School of 
Native Studies. 


University Appeal Board (UAB) 
(Alternate Member) - 2 faculty 
members 

Preference will be given to nominees 
from the Faculty of Nursing, Faculté 
Saint-Jean and the School of Native 
Studies. 


Collections Committee - 1 faculty 
member 

Department Chair Selection Commit- 
tees - Panel - 7 faculty members 
Senate - 2 faculty members 


Universities Coordinating Council 
(UCC) - 1 faculty member; 1 Dean 
All nominations, or expressions of 
interest, should be accompanied by a 
curriculum vitae or brief biographical 
sketch and be directed to Ms V 
Pemberton-Pigott, 

Coordinator, GFC Nominating Com- 
mittee, 2-5 University Hall (492-1938; 
E-mail: val.pemberton@ualberta.ca) by 
1 May 1996. 


There’s more to Quality Color Press 
than paper and ink 


By Folio staff 


check with Quality Color Press Inc 
Ae that the firm is interested in 

the University of Alberta in more 
than a dollars and cents sense. 

Since entering into partnership with the 
University in July 1993, Quality Color has 
made a point of promoting relations be- 
tween industry and education. In 1995, for 
example, the firm sponsored such Univer- 
sity community projects as the Rubens to 
Picasso exhibition of drawings, the student 
recruitment poster “On Fertile Ground”, 
and the summer conference of the Society 
of Graphic Designers of Canada. 

Quality Color’s sales staff invited their 
clients from private industry to visit the 
University and view Rubens to Picasso. 
“Comments from some of these clients 
ranged from the high quality of the exhibit 
to an interest in the new Timms Centre,” 
says Reg Stanton, Quality Color’s Campus 
Manager. “We think the experience left an 
impression that there are things to see and 
do on campus. We are sure these clients 
will venture back on their own one day.” 

Stanton also says Quality Color was 
proud to be associated with the United 
Way drive on campus for the third con- 
secutive year. That association again re- 
sulted in cash donations and collateral ma- 
terials in print that helped spur additional 
donations from faculty and staff. 

Addressing the University Printing 
Advisory Committee, a body that meets 
quarterly, Stanton said that Quality Color 
chanelled about 20 percent of its profits 
back into the University community in the 


Reg Stanton, Quality Color’s Campus 
Manager 


past year. Upwards of $128,000 was 
passed along to client departments. 

“This profit share has been largely due 
to the increase in sales and profit margins 
of our core business in the west end,” 
Stanton informed the committee. “With 
additional volumes through the Capital 
Health Authority and other projects in 
private industry, it has turned out to be a 
win-win partnership which comes to the 
University with no capital investment and 
no risk, but yet a profit margin equal to 
the performance of many printing opera- 
tions of this volume in Canada. 


“We have days with wins, and days with 
losses, but it is part of our commitment to 
the University community to place all our 
clients in the win column,” Stanton said. 

Ernie Ingles, who holds overall respon- 
sibility for printing services on campus, 
says: “The partnership between Quality 
Color Printing and the University is a 
model of its kind, for it not only provides 
the University with printing products of the 
highest quality at the most competitive 
prices, but also enriches the campus 
through profit sharing and Quality’s finan- 
cial support of numerous programs and 
activities. The University is indeed fortu- 
nate to have such a working partnership 
with one of Edmonton’s outstanding corpo- 
rate citizens.” 

In the past year, Quality Color has 
taken over all output from the mainframe, 
with the migration of MVS work from 
Computing and Network Services to the 
LionHeart printer, which is capable of pro- 
ducing 300 dpi (dots per inch) on the net- 
work. The additional volume assists in pro- 
viding an expanded service on campus 
with the Cameron Library site in operation 
24 hours a day through the week. 

Quality Color is a higly flexible printer, 
capable of printing virtually everything 
from thousands of detailed timetables to 
Christmas letterhead. Among Quality 
Color’s objectives for this year are the crea- 
tion of a web site, working with the Library 
to provide resource materials for print on 
demand, and scanning, file preparation and 
storage for the Faculty of Law.= 


Selection Committees for Deans of the Faculties of Business, Law and Science 


Selection committees are being es-. 
tablished for Deans of the Faculties of 
Business, Law and Science. 

Each of the Dean Selection Commit- 
tees requires one (1) academic staff repre- 
sentative from Category A1.0, from out- 
side the Faculty concerned, elected by 
GFC. (Therefore, a total of three (3) aca- 
demic staff members, elected by GFC, 
are required.) 


“One of these days, 
we really should find 
someone to help us 
draft our wills.” 


“Mmm. I guess 
you’re right, but I 
don’t like to think 


about it. And 
anyway, I told 


Sarah she gets the 
house and Brian 


gets the rest.” 


For staff category definitions, see 
Section 5 of the GFC Policy Manual. In 
brief, Category A1.0 includes full- and 
part-time, continuing (tenure-track and 
soft-tenure-track) academic staff. If you 
have questions regarding the categories 
of staff and/or eligibility to serve on 
these selection committees, contact Ms V 
Pemberton-Pigott, Coordinator, GFC 
Nominating Committee, 2-5 University 


Hall, (extension 1938 or E-mail: 
val.pemberton@ualberta.ca). 

If you wish to submit a nomination 
for an academic staff member, please 
forward a letter of nomination and brief 
biographical sketch to Ms Pemberton- 
Pigott at the above-noted address by 
Wednesday, 15 May 1996. 


Sound familiar? None of us likes to think about 


death. But if you die without a will, the Intes- 


tate Succession Act dictates who will get your 


property — which may not be what you 


planned. You need a valid will in writing. 


Anne de Villars acts for families in Garneau and 


Old Strathcona. She helps clients get their affairs in 


order by preparing wills, enduring powers of attor- 


ney, advance directives, trust deeds, and dependent 


adult applications. Anne also does estate adminis- 


tration and estate dispute resolution, including 
litigation if necessary. 


Anne has extensive experience in trust law. 


As counsel for the Alberta Law Reform Institute, she 
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revised the rules of practice for the administration 
of estates and helped draft a plain language will 
precedent for Alberta law firms. 


de Villars Jones 


BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS 


300 Noble Building 
8540 - 109 Street, Edmonton 
Tel: (403) 433-9000 


NEAR THE UNIVERSITY 


Genetic predisposition and health risk — 
A brave new world of risk management? 


By Steve E Hrudey 


he role of genetic predisposition in 

determining health risk has been 

undergoing a revolution brought 
about by recent advances in molecular 
biology. A little over 30 years ago the 
World Health Organization estimated that 
three-quarters of all human cancers were 
caused by extrinsic factors, meaning 
causes other than genetic predisposition. 
Subsequent estimates of “environmental” 
causes of cancer have ranged as high as 90 
percent. These estimates were widely mis- 
interpreted as attributing the majority of 


human cancers to environmental pollu- 
tion, rather than recognizing environmen- 
tal factors to include all experiences of an 
individual after birth. These include life- 
style (e.g., diet, tobacco use), infection, 
hormonal and geophysical factors (e.g., 
UV exposure). Currently, these are be- 
lieved to be the largest contributory risk 
factors for cancer. 

However, the original distinction be- 
tween genetic predisposition and extrinsic 
factors is becoming blurred by our rapidly 
advancing knowledge about genetic con- 


Ron Thomas 


EXUBERANT LEARNING CURVE 


After visiting Brander Gardens Elementary School three times during the fall and winter, 
third-year students in the Department of Elementary Education reciprocated by hosting 
150 pupils from six classes at Brander Gardens. In conjunction with a 13-week course 
on learning to teach social studies, the student teachers put in extra time researching and 
making a number of learning centres, for example, “People in My Neighbourhood” and 
“Ancient Greece.” They also. conducted a mapping exercise that allowed the children to 
combining learning with a mini-tour of campus. “Their long practicum is next year so 
this is good preparation for the student teachers,” said their instructor, Sue Gibson. 
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trol of various life processes. There appear 
to be relatively few diseases that are either 
monogenic (like cystic fibrosis - where the 
condition is inherited through a single 
gene), or multigenic (like Down’s syn- 
drome - where the condition is inherited 
through a series of contiguous genes).' 
Rather, the majority of diseases involving 
some genetic component are polygenic; 
the genetic factor interacts with other bio- 
logical or environmental conditions to 
contribute towards causing a disease. 

In the case of cancer, where quantita- 
tive risk assessments are used to estimate 
cancer risks from environmental expo- 
sures, we are now discovering how ge- 
netic predisposition dramatically affects 
cancer risk. These factors range from very 
specific mutations, like the BRCA1 gene 
suspected of causing between 2 to 4 per- 
cent of breast cancer and 5 to 10 percent of 
ovarian cancer, to genes affecting common 
metabolic pathways increasing cancer risk 
from various chemical carcinogens by 
factors of 10 or more.* * Likewise, DNA 
repair capacity is increasingly being recog- 
nized as an important factor in determin- 
ing whether individuals will succumb to 
cancer. This enzyme-mediated capacity 
surely involves some genetic 
predeterminants. 

Conventional wisdom suggests that 
these advances should improve our ability 
to manage health risks. There is little 
doubt that our increasing understanding 
of the biochemical mechanisms arising 
from discoveries of predisposing genes 
will offer opportunities for more reliable 
risk assessments. The more we understand 
about the underlying mechanisms, the 
more likely we will be able to identify and 
avoid erroneous extrapolations from some 
animal models for estimating human risk. 
Likewise, the more information we can 
gather on individual susceptibility, the 
more we will be able to bridge the gap 
between the risk inferences we make for 
populations and the kind of information 
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we need to provide for individuals to 
make their own judgment about risk.’ 
Such knowledge may allow individuals to 
adjust their lifestyle to minimize their 
risks. 

Despite the substantial benefits that 
can be foreseen from increasing under- 
standing of genetic predisposition in 
health risk, there are also issues which 
should raise concern. Knowledge about 
genetic factors will inevitably lead to 
screening tests which will allow individu- 
als, and others, to know about their risk 
for particular conditions. The resulting 
knowledge has enormous potential for 
abuse. 

Consider just one aspect, insurance 
coverage. Knowledge of higher risk, if 
disclosed to an insurance company, might 
allow the insurer to decline coverage or 
demand much higher premiums. While 
we may regard this as unfair, there are 
also ethical dilemmas involved in allow- 
ing an individual access to genetic risk 
information while denying this informa- 
tion to their insurer. In this case, the high 
risk individual could stock up on insur- 
ance to the disadvantage of other policy 
holders.! On a behavioural level, imagine 
being able to know that you have the 
George Burns gene which will allow you 
to live to be 100 regardless of how many 
stogies you smoke. Will your attitude to 
the health risks of smoking be receptive to 
public health measures aimed at protect- 
ing a stranger who may be genetically 
predisposed to lung cancer from second- 
hand smoke? 

The expanding knowledge about ge- 
netic predisposition is likely to improve 
our ability to conduct risk assessment, but 
it may also make risk management more 
difficult. Risk management inevitably 
involves making tradeoffs. The risk 
insights obtained from knowledge about 
genetic predisposition will allow those 
with this knowledge to understand the 
character of these tradeoffs in greater de- 
tail. The existence of that knowledge, 
however, will not make those tradeoffs 
any easier. Better science can certainly 
improve risk assessment, but scientific 
advances alone are insufficient to guaran- 
tee better risk management.» 


Steve Hrudcy is Professor of Public Health 
Sciences and the holder of the Eco-Research 
Chair in Environmental Risk Management. 
This article is reprinted from Environmental 
Risk Management Newsletter, April 1996, 
Volume 3, Number 1. 


' Clarke, J.T.R. 1995. Professional norms in the 
practice of medical genetics. Health Law Jour- 
nal, 3, 135-151. 

? NRC. 1994. Science and Judgment in Risk 
Assessment. Appendix H-2 Individual Sus- 
ceptibility Factors. 505-514. National Acad- 
emy Press. 

* Walker, C., et al. 1992. Predisposition to renal 
cell carcinoma due to alteration of a cancer 
susceptibility gene. Science, 255, 1693-1695. 

‘ Walker, V.R. 1995. Direct inference, probabil- 
ity and a conceptual gulf in risk communica- 
tion. Risk Analysis, 15, 603-609. Reviewed in 
newsletter, Environmental Risk Management, 
April 1996, Vol. 3, No. 1. 
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Phone/Fax: 
430-6876 


TALKS 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION 
FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 

22 April, 9:30 am 

Jeffrey Ulmer, research fellow, Virus and Cell 
Biology, Merck and Company, West Point, Penn- 
sylvania, “DNA Vaccines: A Novel Approach to 
Immunization.” Presented by Anatomy and Cell 
Biology. 5-10 Medical Sciences Building. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

19 April, 3 pm 

Kerri-Ann Shannon, “Has Fieldwork Gone to 
the Dogs? Canadian Arctic Fieldwork.” 14-28 Tory 
Building. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

19 April, 3:30 pm 

Gisela Mosig, Department of Molecular Biol- 
ogy, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
“The Role of Recombination in the Life Cycle of 
the Bacteriophage T4.” This seminar is part of the 
Genetics 605 Seminar Series. G-116 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

25 April, 3:30 pm 

Ken Kemphues, Section of Genetics and De- 
velopment, Cornell University, “Establishing Polar- 
ity in the C. Elegans Embryo: a PARt of the Story.” 
Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research 
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APPLY TODAY! 
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P.O. Box 28002 Stn Brm B 
Toronto, ON 

M7Y 5A2 


MasterCard and design are registered 
trademarks of MasterCard International Inc. 
Bank of Montreal is a registered user. 


Seminar (presentation is part of the Genetics 605 
Seminar Series). M-149 Biological Sciences Centre. 


CENTRE FOR GERONTOLOGY 

27 April, 7:30 pm 

Christine Lawrence, Alberta Council on Aging, 
“Information on Current Seniors Issues.” 2-50 Uni- 
versity Extension Centre. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

2 May, 4:30 pm 

Sue Middleton, University of Waikato, New 
Zealand, “Schools at War: A Life-History Analysis 
of Learning and Teaching in New Zealand, 1939- 
1949.” 651A Education South. 


CHEMISTRY 

22 April, 11 am 

John Griffin, Department of Chemistry, 
Stanford University, “Catalytic and Other New 
Functions for Receptor-like Antibacterial Agents.” 
V-107 Physics Wing. 

6 May, 11 am 

Craig S Wilcox, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Pittsburgh, “Electrostatic Effects in 
Binding, Reactivity, and Catalysis.” V-107 Physics 
Wing. 

27 May, 11 am 

Steven P Tanis, associate director, Discovery 
Chemical Pharmacia and Upjohn, Inc, “Furan 
Tetminated Catonic Cyclizations in Alkaloid 
Synthesis.” V-107 Physics Wing. 


address if at present address less than 2 years 


COMPUTING SCIENCE 

6 May, 3:30 pm 

Alan W Brown, senior member of the techni- 
cal staff, Software Engineering Institute, Carnegie 
Mellon University, Pittsburgh, “Assembling 
Integrated Case Environments.” 112 V-Wing. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

24 April, 3 pm 

Eshum Hamaguchi, professor, International 
Research Center for Japanese Studies, Kyoto, 
Japan, “Japan Reconsidered—A New Paradigm 
for Japanese Studies.” 2-14 Humanities Centre. 


ENGLISH 

24 April, 4 pm 

Vijay Mishra, Murdoch University, Perth, 
Australia, “Theorizing Diasporas.” L-3 Humanities 
Centre. 


EDMONTON SOCIETY FOR URBAN 
AND ARCHITECTURE STUDIES 

8 May, 8 pm 

Kees Prins, an Edmonton architect, “A Tribute 
to Peter Hemingway.” Admission: $3 members, 
$5 nonmembers. Auditorium, Provincial Museum. 


MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY 
AND IMMUNOLOGY 

19 April, 12 noon 

Tasha N Sims, “HLA-DM as Facilitator of 
Peptide Loading: Its Role in MHC Class II Antigen 
Presentation.” Classroom F - 2)4.02 Walter C Mac- 
kenzie Health Sciences Centre. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 

19 April, noon 

Balwant Tuana, professor of pharmacology, 
University of Ottawa, “Regulation of 
Dihydropyridine and Ryanodine Receptor Gene 
Expression in Muscle.” 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

19 April, 3:30 pm 

Susan Jacobs, “New Ideas on the Role of the 
Spleen in Cardiovascular Homeostasis.” 207 Herit- 
age Medical Research Centre. 

26 April, 3:30 pm 

Richard L Jones, “Non-invasive Measurement 
on Tissue Oxygenation.” 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 

3 May, 3:30 pm 

Richard Stein, “Neuroscience to the Market- 
place.” 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


ST STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 

23 April, 7:30 pm 

Marie Fortune, author and founder of the 
Centre for the Prevention of Sexual and Domestic 
Violence in Seattle, Washington, “Sexual Abuse 
and Ministry.” 231 Civil-Electrical Engineering 
Building. Preregistration is requested - 439-7311. 
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POSITIONS 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. As an 
employer, we welcome diversity in the 
workplace and encourage applications from 
all qualified women and men, including 
Aboriginal peoples, persons with disabilities, 
and members of visible minorities. 


ACADEMIC STAFF 


DIRECTOR, COMPUTING AND 
NETWORK SERVICES 

Integrate user needs— 

lead technology change 

The University of Alberta has a clear vision— 
to be indisputably recognized as a leading univer- 
sity in Canada. The University is at the forefront of 
research, and has a history of strong commitment 
to university teaching. Central to the University’s 
success is the service role of Computing and Net- 
work Services (CNS). 

The computing system is leading edge and the 
computing needs are extensive. As the Director of 
CNS: you will be supporting the computing needs 
of a world-class research group; you will aspire to 
create a dynamic infrastructure of teaching and 
learning technologies; and to these ends you will 


EVENTS 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

Until 26 April 

“Captured Voices—five centuries of interplay be- 
tween folk literature and print.” B7 Rutherford South. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
Until 30 April, Tuesdays and Thursday, 2 to 5 pm 
Mary Sullivan Holdgrafer, “My Healing 

Journey”—An Exhibition of Quilts. To arrange 

alternative viewing times, please call 492-2528. _ 

B31 Home Economics Building: ~~ 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until 1 May’ 

“Selections From the Gallery Walk Associa- 
tion—Celebrating Ten Years.” Hours: Monday to 
Friday, 10 am to 4 pm; Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 
4 pm; Tuesday to Thursday, 6 to 8 pm (subject to 
availability of volunteers). Information: 492-8428 
or 492-4211. Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


MUSIC 


20 April, 8 pm 

Faculty Recital: Alan Ord, bass. Program will 
consist of works in Italian. Admission: $10 adult, $5 
student and senior. Convocation Hall.- CANCELLED 

27 April, 8 pm 

“Siriusly-Gelebrating Young Artists!” Some of 
the University’s finest student performers in recital. 
Admission: $10 adult, $5 student and senior. 
Convocation Hall. — 


¢ 16 foot ceilings 

¢ Roof terrace 

@ Oversized window 

@ Gas fireplace 

¢ Underground 
heated parking 

¢ Sound proofing 


ENJOY RIVER VIEWS. 


10873 Saskatchewan Drive 


Showsuite located at “The Dakota” at #110, 12028-103 Avenue 
Open Monday-Thursday 1-5 pm, Saturday & Sunday 1-4 pm 


, Luality and Affordabillity Crought to you by McYane Developments 
@ CALL GEORGE STROCHER 441-0577 @ 


develop a state-of-the-art computing and network 
environment. 

(Further information on the current environ- 
ment may be obtained by browsing URL: http// 
www.ualberta.ca/cns/) 

Your educational qualifications, and your 
technical and communication abilities are impor- 
tant assets—but what separates you from others is 
your proven ability to move people forward— 
facilitating, coaching, listening and integrating 
ideas. You are known as a leader. Managerially 
you are ready for the task of managing an $11 mil- 
lion budget with a staff complement of over 100, 
but more importantly, you are challenged by the 
opportunity to build a proactive team of service- 
oriented people in a diverse and rapidly changing 
organization. 

You are known to be decisive, to have strong 
organizational skills and to be a visionary who can 
take uncertainty and chart a new path. You are 
comfortable with being front and centre—a visible 
presence—but also know how to build and pro- 
mote your team. 

Please mail or fax your résumé in confidence 
to: Al Jacobson, Partner, KPMG Management 
Consulting, 2800 Canada Trust Tower, 10104 103 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T5} 3V8 Fax: (403) 
424-2465. 


FACULTY LECTURER, TECHNICAL 
THEATRE (TECHNICAL PRODUCTION) 
PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 

Applications are invited for Faculty Lecturer 
with teaching responsibilities in the BFA Technical 
Theatre (Technical Production) program. 

The position is one of three in the new Techni- 
cal Theatre program, in which students will pre- 
pare for careers in professional theatre, film and 
television. The program is to be integrated with 
other professional programs within the department 
which stress a conservatory approach to teaching. 
There is the opportunity for extensive practical 
work at all levels. The successful applicant will su- 
pervise the Technical Production program, teach 
an in-depth stagecraft course, teach and/or facili- 
tate senior workshops in technical theatre, and ad- 
vise and monitor all practical assignments and in- 
dividual study projects. She or he will also have 
the opportunity to shape the program core courses. 

Candidates should have considerable profes- 
sional experience with a working knowledge in 
several areas of technical theatre including techni- 
cal direction, scenic carpentry, state carpentry, 
properties, lighting and sound. Teaching experi- 
ence is necessary (this may be in the form of train- 
ing apprentices). Applicants should possess-good 
organizational and business skills and have at least 
10 years’ experience in professional theatre. 

. The department offers academic programs 
leading to BA, BA Honors and MA degrees and 
conservatory programs leading to BFA degrees in 
Acting, Design, and Technical Theatre and MFA 
degrees in Directing and Design. All BFA and MFA 
programs prepare students for entry into the profes- 
sion. Graduates from all programs have identifiable 
records of achievement on a national scale. 


Requirements: 
* — training in traditional theatrical 
construction methods (either formal 
or through apprenticeship); 
¢ — experience in teaching for the profession 
(may be in the form of training apprentices); 
* — professional theatre experience of at least 
10 years. 


Facilities: 


The Fine Arts Building with four performance 
spaces for drama, was designed specifically for the 
teaching of theatre arts. The Timms Centre for the 
Arts, a separate and highly acclaimed theatre com- 
plex which opened in March 1995, contains a 
300-seat proscenium stage, a flexible playing 
space, green room, dressing rooms, and scene, 
properties and costume workshops as well as 
technical classrooms. 

The appointment is half-time (.5 FTE) com- 
mencing 1 July 1996 for an 11-month contract. 
Subsequently, it is renewable‘on a full-time basis 
for 10 months each year. The salary scale is 
$2,782 to $3,563 per month for a full-time 
contract and $1,381 to $1,782 per month for a 
half-time contract. All appointments and renewals 
are subject to the availability of funding. 

Letters of application with full curriculum 
vitae and résumé should be sent to: David Barnet, 
Chair, Department of Drama, 3-146 Fine Arts 
Building, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C9 Phone: 1-403-492-2274. Fax: 1-403-492- 
9156. E-mail: sandy.scrogum@ualberta.ca 

Applicants should arrange for three confiden- 
tial letters of reference and academic transcripts 
(if appropriate) to be sent to the above address, 
Deadline for letters of application: 15 May 1996. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration: 
requirements, this advertisement is directed to 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


FACULTY LECTURER, TECHNICAL 
THEATRE (COSTUME) PROGRAM, 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 

Applications are invited for Faculty Lecturer 
with teaching responsibilities in the BFA Technical 
Theatre (Costume) program. 

The position is one of three in the new Techni- 
cal Theatre program, in which students will pre- 
pare for careers in professional theatre, film and 
television. The program is to be integrated with 
other professional programs with the department 
which stress a conservatory approach to teaching. 
There is the opportunity for extensive practical 
work at all levels. The successful applicant will co- 
ordinate the Costume program, teach an in-depth 
course in basic costume construction and fabric 
properties, teach and/or facilitate senior workshops 
in costume, and advise and monitor all practical 
assignments and individual study projects. She or 
he will also have the opportunity to shape the pro- 
gram core courses. 

Candidates should have considerable profes- 
sional experience with a working knowledge in 
several areas of costume including cutting, draping 
and costume construction. Teaching experience 
is necessary (this may be in the form of training 
apprentices). Applicants should possess good 
organizational and business skills and have at least 
10 years’ experience in professional theatre. 

The department offers academic programs 
leading to BA, BA Honors and MA degrees and 
conservatory programs leading to BFA degrees in 
Acting, Design, and Technical Theatre and MFA 
degrees in Directing and Design. All BFA and MFA 
programs prepare students for entry into the profes- 
sion. Graduates from all programs have identifiable 
records of achievement on a national scale. 


Requirements: 
* — training in traditional theatrical 
construction methods (either formal 
or through apprenticeship); 
* — experience in teaching for the profession 
(may be in the form of training apprentices); 
¢ professional theatre experience of at 
least 10 years. 


Facilities: 

The Fine Arts Building with four performance 
spaces for drama, was designed specifically for the 
teaching of theatre arts. The Timms Centre for the 
Arts, a separate and highly acclaimed theatre com- 
plex which opened in March 1995, contains a 
300-seat proscenium stage, a flexible playing 
space, green room, dressing rooms, and scene, 
properties and costume workshops as well as 
technical classrooms. 

The appointment is half-time (.5 FTE) com- 
mencing 1 July 1996 for an 11-month contract. 
Subsequently, it is renewable on a full-time basis 
for 10 months each year. The salary scale is 
$2,782 to $3,563 per month for a full-time 
contract and $1,381 to $1,782 per month for a 
half-time contract. All appointments and renewals 
are subject to the availability of funding. 


ARTranslation Inc. 
Translation & Editing Services 


Letters of application with full curriculum 
vitae and résumé should be sent to: David Barnet, 
Chair, Department of Drama, 3-146 Fine Arts 
Building, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C9 Phone; 1-403-492-2274, Fax: 1-403-492- 
9156. E-mail: sandy.scrogum@ualberta.ca 

Applicants should arrange for three confiden- 
tial letters of reference and academic transcripts (if 
appropriate) to be sent to the above address. Dead- 
line for letters of application: 15 May 1996, 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration re- 
quirements, this advertisement is directed to Cana- 
dian citizens and permanent residents. 


FACULTY LECTURER, TECHNICAL 
THEATRE (STAGE MANAGEMENT) 
PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 

Applications are invited for Faculty Lecturer 
with teaching responsibilities in the BFA Technical 
Theatre (Stage Management) route. 

The position is one of three in the new Techni- 
cal Theatre program, in which students will pre- 
pare for careers in professional theatre, film and 
television. The program is to be integrated with 
other professional ‘programs within the department 
which stress a conservatory approach to teaching. 
There is the opportunity for extensive practical 
work at all levels. The successful applicant will 
coordinate the Stage Management program, teach 
junior and senior stage management courses and 
advise and monitor all practical assignments and 
individual study projects. She or he will also have 
the opportunity to shape the program core courses. 

The applicant should be an Equity Stage Man- 
ager with considerable professional experience in 
a variety of forms of theatre, music and dance. 
Teaching experience is necessary (this may be in 
the form of training apprentices). Applicants should 
possess good technical, organizational and busi- 
ness skills. Preference will be given to candidates 
who have progressed through the ranks in the 
profession (i.e., apprentice, ASM, SM). 

The department offers academic programs 
leading to the BA, BA Honors and MA degrees and 
conservatory programs leading to BFA degrees in 
Acting, Design, and Technical Theatre and MFA 
degrees in Directing and Design. All BFA and MFA 
programs prepare students for entry into the profes- 
sion. Graduates from all programs have identifiable 
records of achievement on a national scale. 


Requirements: 
* —amember in good standing of CAEA 
for a minimum of 10 years; 
* experience in teaching for the profession 
(may be in the form of training apprentices); 
* professional theatre experience. 


Facilities: 

The Fine Arts Building with four performance 
spaces for drama, was designed specifically for the 
teaching of theatre arts. The Timms Centre for the 
Arts, a separate and highly acclaimed theatre com- 
plex which opened in March 1995, contains a 
300-seat proscenium stage, a flexible playing 
space, green room, dressing rooms, and scene, 
properties and costume workshops as well as 
technical classrooms. 

The appointment is half-time (.5 FTE) com- 
mencing 1 July 1996 for an 11-month contract. 
Subsequently, it is renewable on a full-time basis 
for 10 months each year, The salary scale is 
$2,782 to $3,563 per month for a full-time con- 
tract and $1,381 to $1,782 per month for a half- 
time contract. All appointments and renewals are 
subject to the availability of funding. 

Letters of application with full curriculum vi- 
tae and résumé should be sent to: David Barnet, 
Chair, Department of Drama, 3-146 Fine Arts 
Building, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C9 Phone: 1-403-492-2274. Fax: 1-403-492- 
9156. E-mail: sandy.scrogum@ualberta.ca 

Applicants should arrange for three confiden- 
tial letters of reference and academic transcripts 
(if appropriate) to be sent to the above address. 
Deadline for letters of application: 15 May 1996. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration 
requirements, this advertisement is directed to 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


SUPPORT STAFF 


To obtain information on support staff 
positions, please contact Human Resource Group, 
2-40 Assiniboia Hall. You can also call the Job 
Information line at 492-7205 (24 hours) or consult 
the weekly Employment Opportunities Bulletin. 


Annie Robberecht 


Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 
GAINSBOROUGH, SPACIOUS EXECUTIVE 
CONDOMINIUM with spectacular river view. One 
bedroom, dining/den, sunroom, underground park- 

ing, security. $950. 454-2125. 

EXECUTIVE LIVING IN RIVER VALLEY - 
Rossdale town house with three bedrooms, huge 
loft on upper level, double attached garage. Across 
the road from bike path and river. $1,500/month, 

1 July 1996. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

FURNISHED THREE BEDROOM townhouse in 
quiet neighbourhood near Heritage Mall. Fifteen 
minutes to University by car or bus. $595 includ- 
ing utilities. 437-1048 and leave message. 

ULTIMATE CONVENIENCE: Deluxe, fur- 
nished, one-bedroom condo. Spectacular view, 
many amenities, half-block to campus. Available 
May. 492-3633, 489-0893. 

SECURE, MODERN cooperatively-run build- 
ing, walking distance to University, underground 
parking. Abby Road Co-op, 10950 82 Avenue, 
439-4825. 

FIVE MINUTES TO UNIVERSITY - or bike. Five 
bedrooms, split-level house, all appliances. Beauti- 
ful upgrades. Quiet location, close to choice of 
schools. On campus bus route. Only $950 or ne- 
gotiable. Annual lease, beginning July. Call Joyce, 
438-4816 or422-5661. 

SABBATICAL HOUSE FOR 1996-97, fully fur- 
nished, 10-minute drive. 492-6703. 

FOUR BEDROOM HOUSE - July, August, 
$1,000 month. Fully furnished, all appliances, one 
minute from campus. 433-7165. 

LARGE CONDO - two-minute walk from 
campus. June, July $950 month including utilities. 
Pool, great view, furnished, five appliances. 
988-5531, 433-7165. 

LARGE SUITE IN HOLYROOD - for quiet non- 
smoker. Over 900 square feet, separate entrance, 
laundry, parking, utilities and cable for $385/ 
month. 465-5899. 

UNIVERSITY AREA - two or three bedrooms, 
$325 to $675. 433-5674. 

BEAUTIFUL 2,000 SQUARE FOOT, two storey 
home, river valley view. Ideal location, easy access 
to University, valley trails, downtown, amenities. 
Families welcome. Available 1 July - 22 August. 
$1,200 ($500 DD). 465-0223. 


OLD STRATHCONA - spacious, self-contained 
two bedroom basement suite in house. Large win- 
dows, one person $400 month; two people $500 
month (utilities included). Parking stall and shared 
laundry included, 432-1679. 

WALKING DISTANCE UNIVERSITY - excep- 
tional, newly decorated, furnished bachelor suite, 
basement. Clean, honest woman. References. 
Available May; $285 month. 433-6327 Saturday- 
Wednesday; leave message Thursdays, Fridays. 

WINDSOR PARK - suite available, furnished, 
private bath, modern bright home, shared kitchen. 
$275/month. 492-8037 or 433-8326. 

NEWLY DECORATED HOME in desirable area 
of Crestwood. Easy access to University, down- 
town and ravines. Double garage, six appliances, 
gas fireplace, hardwood floors, available Septem- 
ber. $975, 452-4670. 

FULLY FURNISHED three bedroom bungalow. 
Royal Gardens, $650/month. Available until 31 
August. Nonsmoking, no pets. 434-1227. 

NEWLY RENOVATED CONDO - 106 Street, 
84 Avenue, two bedrooms, five appliances, under- 
ground parking, south-facing, fireplace, Berber car- 
pet. $795 month. Immediate. 489-8834. 

HALF DUPLEX, THREE BEDROOMS - 1 1/2 
baths, 1,600 square feet, near Faculté Saint-Jean 
and schools. Ten minutes University, five appli- 
ances. 465-4511. 

CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE with character. 
Shared rent, groceries and expenses. Seeking bal- 
anced, mature grad students in particular but 
undergrads welcome. Very close to University. 
Give us a call! 433-5446. 

GRANDVIEW HOME - two blocks from excel- 
lent school. Furnished or unfurnished, four bed- 
rooms, 2 1/2 baths, study, family room, sauna, 
fenced backyard. Easy access to ravine and river 
valley trails. Available summer 1996 to summer 
1997. $900 month. 492-3001 or 436-8027. 

MAIN FLOOR, 1,240! BUNGALOW - three 
blocks south of U of A, five appliances. 1 May pos- 
session, $690 month, one month damage deposit. 
Call Eric, 453-3152. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, 
trustworthy realtor with Edmonton references will 
answer all queries, send information, no cost/obli- 
gation. “Hassle-free” property management pro- 
vided. (604) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. 
Ltd. #101-364 Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 


Catherine M. Fletcher pos. 


MO 
DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Our hours are: 
Monday to Thursday 
8:00 am — 4:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


Paul Lorieau's University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


% 


433-5500 


Open: Mon. to Wed. 9-6, 
Ph. 435-5550 


P 


Prices Valid 1PG PCI Vi 
Thursday to Saterday fiiaailal M6 obi ound Cad 


1.2 Gig IDE HD $299 paar 
1.6 Gig IDE HD $ 349 2 ieee 
2.0 Gig IDE HDS 429 

LOGigSCSI $349 
2.0+ Gig SCSI $ 749 


Pentium 100 Mhz 
Pentium 120 Mhz 
Pentium 133 Mhz 


4X 
CD-ROM 


(Credit Card Charges 575 


may apply!) 


Thurs. 10-8, 
10429 - 79 Ave., Edm., Alta. T6E IR7 Fax 439-0383 


MPG full motion video, Now Standard in 


$1749 | 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


Fri. 9~8, Sat 10~4 


Aystems 


QUISARSYSTENS| | 586-133. MHz SCSISALE! 


Adaptclk 
Ultrawide Controlle 


5399 


SCSI 4X 
CD-ROM 


5199 


Upgrade ! 
566-133 ence d,GCPU, 


| MB PCI Video 
ALLFOR 


6X 8X 
CD-ROM 


$125 


Supra 
28.8 Modem 
5169 


CD-ROM 
$225 


CENTAURI COMPUTERS 


Delivering Tomorrow's Technology Today 
i 


CALL NOW!! - To buy, sell, lease a condo- 
minium. $32,900-$695,000. Ask for Connie 
Kennedy, Condo specialist/consultant. Twenty-five 
years’ expertise. RE/MAX, 488-4000, 482-6766, 
1-800-275-8191. 

WINDSOR PARK, CHARMING - 2,344! four 
bedroom two storey, hardwood, family room, of- 
fice, ensuite, fully developed basement, large ga- 
rage, walk to University, hospitals. $314,800. Joan 
Lynch, RE/MAX Real Estate, 433-9025, 438-7000. 

WINDSOR PARK THREE BEDROOM - 1,373' 
bungalow, two full baths, fantastic developed 
basement, large kitchen, double attached garage, 
walk to University and hospitals. $156,800. Joan 
Lynch, RE/MAX Real Estate, 433-9025, 438-7000. 

OLIVER CONDO - Furnished, $49,000 or rent 
$450. Close to amenities and University. Phone 
Helen, 472-1758. 

UNIVERSITY AREA - 940', 2 1/2 bedrooms, 
hardwood, carport, lot 33' x 125'. 433-5674. 

THE PhD OF CONDOS - award-winning ar- 
chitectural design. Close to U of A. Over 1,800 
square feet, $40,000 of upgrades; Berber carpeting; 
ceramic tile; Halogen lighting; air conditioning; 
two jacuzzis; seven appliances; fireplace; heated 
underground parking. A best value! $139,900. 
Dennis Philps, Re/Max Real Estate, 462-5000. 

MILL CREEK RAVINE half block away. Super 
location. Small but charming. Many renovations 
including kitchen, bathroom, exterior. Large 
south backyard. Jean MacKenzie, Sutton Realty, 
438-2500. 

RAVINE CUL-DE-SAC - wonderful location. 
Unusually remodelled, two storey, open plan, 
open beam upper floor, skylights, huge windows. 
Excellent price. Countrified feeling. Jean 
MacKenzie, Sutton Realty, 438-2500. 

FULTON PLACE: 5408 101A Avenue, exten- 
sive renovation. Bungalow, hardwood floors, 
basement developed 1993. Luxury baths, new 
windows, cedar deck, easy access downtown, 
University. Quiet location. $129,900. Florence 
Thompson, Spencer Realty, 483-7170. 

GARNEAU TWO STOREY HOME - five bed- 
rooms, 85 Avenue near 109 Street. $115,000. 
Gloria, 467-4966. 

BELGRAVIA, PRICE REDUCED - $154,900. 
1,450', three bedroom home. Large main floor 
family room. Carole Anne Brown, Spencer Realty, 
483-7170. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 
HOUSESITTER, mature, nonsmoking grad, pets 

welcome, housesitting references. Mark, 455-4351. 
MATURE NONSMOKER - responsible, quiet 

nursing student willing to housesit (plants, pets). 


Bondable, have security clearance. Weekends, 
long-term, references available. Call 917-0613. 

HOUSESITTER AVAILABLE - responsible, oc- 
cupational therapist will housesit for an extended 
period (one month minimum), pets welcome, 
housesitting references available. Please call Kerry, 
434-5862. 

SINGLE, PROFESSIONAL WOMEN - looking 
to housesit for summer months or longer. Very re- 
sponsible and trustworthy. Phone 498-8373 days. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. . 
MOVING OVERSEAS - 1990 Jeep Cherokee, 
sofa bed, Futon, chairs, couch, vacuum, and moun- 
tain bike. Please call 492-4470, or 432-1650. 


SERVICES 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded 
staff. Reasonable rates. Able maids, 433-9697. 

CREATING ATTRACTIVE, effective printed 
materials, i.e., résumés, brochures, manuals, news- 
letters, transcriptions, etc. Sandi, 437-7058. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY, certified 
journeyman NAIT. Complete interior/exterior resi- 
dential and commercial renovations including 
plumbing/electrical. No job too small. References 
available. 436-6363. 

TECH VERBATIM, word processing; editing, 
résumés, theses, medical terminology, campus. 
Donna, 440-3714. 

HOME CLEANING - Spring, fall, light, heavy, 
move-outs; bonded, references. 465-3538. 

WEST COAST-CRUISING on your own 
Bayliner 3818 motoryacht. Ten minutes from Vic- 
toria airport. Relax, fish, dive, or island-hop: take 
the kids (or don’t?). Safe and very comfortable for 
six, has TV, VCR, radar, GPS, etc. Book now for 
choice summer dates. Brochure: Bosun’s Charters, 
1-800-226-3694. 

EARTHWRITE EDITORIAL SERVICES - Prompt 
professional editing of dissertations and theses. 
Contact Dr Evelyn Ellerman, 466-5941. 

WILLOW MAID SERVICE - We clean homes at 
reasonable prices, 430-0418. 

HAVE YOU OUTGROWN YOUR GARDEN? 
Has your garden outgrown you? Need some ideas? 
Journeyman landscape gardener available for on- 
site consultations, designs. Roger, 940-9641, eve- 
nings. 

DOG GROOMING BY SIMONE. Springtime 
means dirty dogs. Please call 910-6252 (Edmonton) 
for appointment. 

IT’S SPRING! Time for flushes, 10 percent off. 
Call Jerry, Scona Radiator, 433-1793. For vehicle 
flushes, $55; radiator repairs, $85; gas tank repairs, 
$95 and up; heater cores installed and replaced. 


Tempo School Founded 1963 


Well-established academic independent school located in 


SW Edmonton. 


Fully accredited by the Department of Education. 

Offers small classes and a challenging program from grades 1 - 12. 
Curriculum includes English Grammar and Literature, French, 
Geography, History, Latin, Mathematics and Science. Teachers 

are certified by Alberta Education. Achievement tests, diploma 
examinations and advanced placement examinations written. 
Recent expansion to approximately 260 students. 

Space available in some grades. Admittance by entrance 


examination and interview. 


For further information: Call 434-1190 or Fax 430-6209. 


offer so much more than just being walking distance to cam- 


pus. Spacious and bright two bedroom and two bedroom 


plus den floor plans that will accommodate your treasured 


furniture and allow for gracious entertaining. Features from 


air-conditioning to underground parking provide all the crea- 
ture comforts one could desire. Please call RICK JAMES REAL 
ESTATE LIMITED at 434-1478 to arrange an appointment to 


suit your schedule. 


The Belgravia — where condominium does not mean compromise. 
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Office of Huma 


University 


kights 


ANNUAL REPORT 


January 1, 1995 to December 31, 1995 


The Office of Human Rights’ first annual report was 
published in Folio and covered the first year of the 
Office's operations, December 1990—November 1991. 
This document is the Office's fifth annual report 
and is for the calendar year 1995. Copies of earlier 
reports are available from the Office of Human 


Rights, 252 Athabasca Hall. 


I. BACKGROUND 


The Office of Human Rights (OHR) was estab- 
lished to assist and advise the University of 
Alberta community in achieving the goals 
regarding the promotion and recognition of 
human rights on campus set out in the Universi- 
ty’s mission statement and other documents and 
policies. 


II. MIssION STATEMENT 
AND MANDATE 


Mission Statement 

The Office of Human Rights supports the efforts 
of the University of Alberta to create a campus 
community in which all individuals are treated 
equitably and respectfully and in which all 
employment, learning, research and community 
service opportunities are granted on the basis of 
ability, performance and potential. Through 
education, encouragement, influence and 
information, the Office assists the University to 
adopt and maintain measures designed to 
ensure the effective recognition and observance 
of human rights throughout the community. 


Mandate 

OHR’s Mandate establishes and clarifies the 
Office’s role and guides its activities as a 
facilitator of some of the University’s highest 
aspirations. 


II. RESOURCES 


OHR began 1995 with four continuing positions: 
a director, an employment equity advisor, a 
human rights advisor and an administrative 
assistant. The Office was also able to fund one 
temporary support position throughout 1995, 
which allowed the professional staff to devote 
more time to direct contact with the University 
community. 

The 1995 non-salary budget of OHR was 
very small. After paying for telephones, photo- 
copying and fax services, the Office had less 
than $1,000 continuing dollars for supplies and 
sundries in 1995. The Office is grateful to several 
Deans, the President, Vice-President (Finance 
and Administration), Vice-President (Academic), 


Graduate Students’ Association and the Students’ 
Union, who have made generous donations in 
support of OHR activities. [The 1996 OHR non- 
salary budget has been improved considerably by 
the Vice-President (Finance and Administration)]. 


IV. FACILITIES 


OHR’s quarters in Athabasca Hall offer an 
environment conducive to the work of the Office. 
In 1995, in an arrangement welcomed by OHR 
staff, Women In Science, Engineering, Scholarship 
and Technology (WISEST) began sharing this 
space. 

The Office thanks the Vice-President 
(Finance and Administration) for his generous 
capital allocations of the past several years, 
which have enabled OHR to develop efficient 
computing facilities. 


V. ACTIVITIES 


The important daily interactions between OHR 
and the University community fall into four 
categories: 

1) dealing with incidents; 

2) providing consultations; 

3) making presentations; and 

4) responding to requests for material. 
OHR staff keep a daily record of these activities, 
but sometimes pressure of business does not 
allow every interaction to be recorded. It is likely, 
therefore, that the data that follows somewhat 
underrepresents OHR’s workload: ~ : 


1. Reported Incidents 


An incident is defined as an allegation that a 
person or persons have been harassed or dis- 
criminated against and the allegation is reported 
to the Office of Human Rights by the complain- 
ant or complainants. 

Harassment is defined as conduct or com- 
ments that are intimidating, threatening, demean- 
ing or abusive and may be accompanied by direct 
or implied threats to grade(s), status or job. 
Harassment can occur between people of differ- 
ing authority or between people of similar 
authority. Harassment may be directed at an 
individual or a group. Harassment has the effect 
of creating a work or study environment that is 
hostile and limits individuals in their pursuit of 
education, research or work goals. 


Table 1 


Incidents bach) by type, showing gender of Siapiainants) and alleged respondent(s) 


 Complainant(s). 


Type Number* 


Race 

Religious beliefs 

Gender 

Sexual harassment 

Disability 

Age 

Place of origin 

Sexual orientation 
Personal/Worksite harassment 33 
Other? 10 
Totals 102* 7 


Sexes s-wnmnmo7a 


—o-oOccoco°ococo°o & 


Female Male Organization’ Unknown 


Alleged Respondent(s). - 
University 


Female Male Dept. 


Organization’: Unknown 


OPocccccCoCoOOD 
—_ coll 

aAryosoco-noo0c0 
B-aSihmnvnsa gros 
Bonn-onon—w 
Sronocoiwsoso. 
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*Total number of complaints is not the same as total number of incidents reported because some incidents are recorded as including more 


than one type of concern. eg. gender and age. 


‘An organization is a group associated with the University, most often a student or staff group. 
?Some examples of Other can include freedom of speech, pay equity, political beliefs or family status. 
Several incidents involve more than one complainant and/or respondent, therefore the total number of complainants and respondents may 


be more than the number of complaints. 


Discrimination is defined as any act or 
omission based on race, colour, ancestry, place 
of origin, gender, physical or mental disability, 
marital or family status, religious beliefs, age or 
sexual orientation when that act or omission 
results in loss of, or limit on, opportunities to 
participate fully in campus life or which offends 
the dignity of the person. 

Incidents include allegations of sexual 
harassment, which is, in the Canadian legal 
context, considered to be discrimination based 
on sex or gender. 

When an incident (as defined above) is 
reported first to another campus office or 
agency, which then seeks advice from OHR, 
the interaction is recorded as a consultation. 
(See the following data on consultations.) 

In 1995, 89 incidents were reported to the 
Office. This compares with 70 in 1994, 65 in 1993, 
87 in 1992 and 89 in 1991. 


Responding to ati ‘incident’ 


All reports of incidents are conlidenteal a 
are not discussed with anyone without the 
complainant's permission. 

When an incident is reported to OHR, staff 
will, if asked to do so by the complainant, offer 
advice, outline options for resolution, help 
obtain information and attempt to facilitate 
informal resolution. OHR does not investigate 
incidents reported to it. Investigations, when 
required, are carried out in accordance with the 
provisions of the disciplinary or grievance 
clauses of the University’s two collective agree- 
ments, the Code of Student Behavior, and the 
Board ‘of Governors’ Regulations Regarding 
Trust and Temporary Employees. Most com- 
plainants do not choose to make use of these 
formal investigative procedures. For most of 
them, the goal is to find a way to stop the 
troubling behaviors from occurring and to do 
so ina way that allows for effective interaction 
with colleagues and peers once the remedy has 
been implemented. 

Sometimes a complainant does not ask for 
help of any kind but wishes only to report the 
incident. The time involved in responding to an 


Table 2 


incident varies widely: some incidents:involve 
only one appointment; others take several 
months to resolve. 


Informal resolutions 


Informal resolutions include any solution that 
is satisfactory to the complainant and does not 
involve use of the disciplinary or grievance 
clauses of the University’s collective agreements, 
regulations, code of behavior, the Alberta Hu- 
man Rights Commission (AHRC) or the courts. 
An informal resolution may be a mediated 
settlement, apology, explanation or discussion. 
It may involve informing respondents of the full 
impact of their actions or words, or informing 
superiors about the incident for action short of 
formal discipline. On rare occasions, an informal 
resolution may involve facilitating the transfer 
or relocation of the complainant or respondent. 
In the case of students, this can involve a change 
of course section, a change of supervisor, or 
course withdrawal without penalty. 


Formal proceedings 


An incident can become the subject of formal 
proceedings if the complainant wishes. Formal 
proceedings are defined as making use of the 
disciplinary procedures appropriate to the 
alleged harasser. 

OHR’s role concerning formal proceedings 
is to advise complainants of the procedures 
available and, if requested, help prepare the 
formal complaint. 

Some of the incidents reported to OHR 
could, if the complainant wished, be the subject 
of legal action or investigation through the 
AHRC. These options are included when OHR 
outlines to complainants the avenues open to 
them. When a complainant launches a legal 
action or has secured the assistance of the 
AHRC, it is OHR’s policy to provide no further 
assistance in order to avoid any appearance of 
conflict of interest. ; 

Tables 1, 2 and 3 give data on incidents 
reported to OHR in 1995. 


Incidents reported, showing status of complainant and alleged respondent Aree 


Complainant 


None é 


Type "Academic Academic ‘Student 


Race : 
Religious beliefs — 
Gender 

Sexual harassment 
Disability 

Age 

Place of origin 
Sexual orientation —_. 
Personal/Worksite harassment 
Other — 

Totals 
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Table 3 
Incidents reported, by type, showiay f form of resolution 


No action 


Type Number 


Race 

Religious beliefs 

Gender 

Sexual harassment 

Disability 

Age 

Place of origin 

Sexual orientation 
Personal/Worksite harassment 
Other 

Totals 35 


“=ReeerAnon 


Requested! 


Resolution 


Dropped?) 
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Informal 
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Formal 
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*Total number of complaints is not the same as total number of incidents reported because some incidents 
are recorded as including more than one type of concern eg. gender and age. 


1Complainant wished only to report incident. 


2At complainant's request, actions were stopped before resolution was achieved. 
3Referred to Alberta Human Rights Commission or the courts. 


With 89 incidents reported to OHR in 1995, 
this was an increase from 70 in 1994 and 65 in 
1993. The 1995 figure is closer to the numbers 
for OHR’s first two years of operation: 89 in 
1991; 87 in 1992. 

It is interesting to note that the type of 
incidents reported has changed. In 1991, for 
example, 33 incidents of sexual harassment were 
reported but none of personal/worksite harass- 
ment. In 1995, 15 incidents of sexual harassment 
and 33 incidents of personal/ worksite harass- 
ment were reported. The increase in reported 
incidents is probably the result of OHR’s in- 
creased educational programming. 


2. Consultations 


A consultation is defined as a request for infor- 
mation, advice or referral by someone other than 
a complainant. 

Consultations cover a wide range of subjects 


. and are requested by a variety of clients,.all of 


whom see OHR as a useful source of assistance 
and advice. The list of possible questions is 
endless. 

Admissions committees, administrators, 
supervisors and students seek advice variously 
on admitting or retaining students with an 
infectious disease; dealing with situations where 
illness or disability affects overall productivity; 
accommodating nonmajority religious holidays; 
handling disruptive students; protecting stu- 
dents from harassment during work placements 
or internships; the University’s responsibilities if 
U of A equipment is used to put sexually explicit 
material on the Internet; whether offering a 
scholarship for francophone Albertans would 
violate the Individual’s Rights Protection Act. 

Increasingly, administrators ask for advice on 
defining the genuinely job-related requirements 
for a position and observing human rights in 
selecting staff. 

Some consultations take only a few minutes. 
Others involve longer discussions or even 
lengthy committee deliberations such as when 
helping to develop a conflict of interest policy 
for the University. 


Gina Respondent 


_ Under- 
“Universi 


student Trust Dept ‘Organization ‘Other Unknown 
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OHKR has also become a source of informa- 
tion for reporters when human rights issues are 
in the news, even when those issues have 
nothing to do with the campus. Lately, there has 
been considerable media interest in worksite 
harassment, spousal-type benefits for same-sex 
partners, offensive materials on the Internet, and 
the proposed restructuring of the Alberta Hu- 
man Rights Commission. 

OHR also receives many queries from the 
general public on subjects as diverse as employ- 
ment equity, sexual harassment, spousal-type 
benefits for same-sex partners, reasonable 
accommodation, and reported harassment in the 
Department of Political Science at the University 
of British Columbia. 

External organizations continue to seek 
assistance from the Office. In 1995 the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council 


- Table 6 — : ee ae : 
Presentations, by tne, showing number af participants 


Topic ~ Presentations Participants: 


Harassment and tiserimination 
Employment equity — 
Worksite harassment — : 
Office of Human Rights 
Race relations: 
Women's tights > 
Gender roles 
‘Gayrights 
Difficult people — 
Diversity 
Total 


Table? 
"Presentations, t by topic and ‘ype (nutea-otie initiated) 


“Office Se 
“initiated 


- Ate : 
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_ “Difficultpeople = 
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Tables 


Invited Presentations, by topic tasnien type of inviting organization 


Invited — 
_ presentations 


Topic 


Harassment and discrimination __ 15 


Employment equity : a. 
Worksite harassment 
Office of Human Rights 
Women's rights 
Gender roles - 

Gay rights — 
Total 


University 
department 


Table 4 
Consultations provided, 
showing type of person or body reassulibe 


University Administration. 
External Agency/Person — 
Support Staff 

Academic Staff 

Graduate Students 
Undergraduate Students 
Visitor/Outside 

University Committees 
University Organizations 
Trust ' 

Sessionals 

Media (On and Off Campus) 
Total 


sought advice on their duties concerning accom- 
modating persons disabled while employed on 
a research grant. And several social agencies 
asked for advice as they developed sexual 
harassment policies or employment equity 
programs. 

Responding to requests for consultations is 
a significant part of OHR’s overall workload. 
OHR staff responded to 164 requests in the 
Office’s first year of operation, and to 403 in 
1992. During 1993 and the first five months of 
1994, because of work load and time constraints, 
OHR did not collect statistics on consultations. 
This decision was reversed in 1994 when the 
importance of these services to the campus 
became apparent. From June 1 to December 31, 
1994, OHR responded to 290 consultation 
requests; in 1995 there were 526 requests. 

Tables 4 and 5 present data on the number 
and types of consultations provided by OHR 
during 1995. 


3. Presentations 


A presentation is an educational function organ- 
ized or conducted in whole or in part by OHR 
to give information on a particular subject or to 
pass on a set of skills. Presentations may take 
several hours or several days and people other 
than OHR staff may be presenters. Often OHR 
works collaboratively with other campus agen- 
cies in organizing and offering presentations. 
Not all OHR presentations occur on campus. 
OHR staff are frequently invited to present to 
local, provincial and national organizations and 
conferences.’ 

Tables 6, 7 and 8 present data on the num- 
ber and types of presentations made by OHR 


in 1995. 


4. Requests for Material 


OHR has a collection of print, tape and video 
materials that can be used by any member of 
the University community. Many students use 
the materials in their research. Some of the 
video materials are in almost constant circula- 
tion, particularly those dealing with sexual 
harassment, workplace climate, and equity in 
the classroom. 

OHR does not keep statistics on requests 
for materials. 


External 
group 


Staff 
group 


Student 


group Classroom 
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Table 5 
Consultations provided, by subject 


Employment equity 

Abusive behavior 

OHR- role/human rights 

Sexual harassment 

Benefits (eg. maternity leave, same sex) 

Conflict resolution (eg. mediation) 

Difficult/disruptive client/employee/boss/student/prof 
Discrimination 

Employment policies/practices 

Harassment 

Gay and lesbian avarangss/fignts/nomophobla 

Academic freedom 

Disabled policies 

Managing cultural diversity 

Reasonable accommodation 

Edmonton Network of Employment Equity Practitioners 10 
Employment Equity Discretionary Fund 7 
Opening Doors : 7 
Statistics (eg. OHR, women in science, academic hiring) 6 
HIV/AIDS guidelines/policy 4 
Others 13 
Total 526 


VI. FURTHER MAJOR 
ACCOMPLISHM ENTS 


1. Opening Doors: A Plan for Employment 
Equity at the University of Alberta 


In 1995 interest and activity in employment 
equity increased across the campus. Early in 
the year, the employment equity advisor met 
with every Dean to reinforce the need to reflect 
considerations of equity in all employment 
policies and practices. 

Dr D Owram, Vice-President (Academic), 
asked Deans to begin developing equity plans 
for their faculties, a request given impetus by 
the faculty renewal program, which will see the 
University engaged in large-scale faculty recruit- 
ment for the first time in decades. Equitable 
recruitment will be essential if the University is 
to find and hire the brightest and the best. And 
hiring the brightest and the best is essential if 
the University is to achieve its goal of entering 
the next century indisputably recognized as one 
of the leading research-intensive, full-service 
universities in Canada. 

The first annual report on progress made in 
implementing Opening Doors was submitted 
to General Faculties Council (GFC) in November 
1995 by the Vice-President (Academic) and the 
Vice-President (Finance and Administration). 
The report acknowledged that less than satisfac- 
tory progress has been made in implementing 
the plan’s recommendations since the Board 
of Governors approved Opening Doors in 
January 1994. Copies of the report are available 
from OHR. 

To assist Deans and other administrators in 
accomplishing the recommendations in Opening 
Doors, the employment equity advisor worked 
with those involved in preparing equity plans; 
made presentations on human rights and equity 
considerations in selecting academic and non- 
academic staff; and conducted workshops to 
help selection committees understand human 
rights legislation and equity considerations as 
they apply to recruitment. 

A number of timely articles in Folio helped 
keep the campus informed and aware of the 
University’s equity initiatives. 


2. Discrimination and Harassment Policy 


Since mid-1994, and in agreement with the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Sexual 
Harassment (PACSH), OHR has been develop- 
ing a policy on discrimination and harassment 
that reflects the University’s ethical and legal 
duty to provide a safe and healthy work and 
study environment. To ensure that the policy 
integrated sound legal principles from Canadian 
jurisprudence, OHR worked in consultation 
with the University solicitors. By the end of 
1995, a draft policy was ready for the Vice- 
Presidents to review. Thereafter, it will be 
released to the community for critical commen- 
tary and ultimately for endorsement. It will 

go before GFC for approval in fall 1996. 


3. Spousal-Type Benefits for Same-Sex Partners 


OHR was charged with determining what, if 
any, benefits the University might make avail- 
able to the same-sex partners of faculty and 
staff. It appears that nearly all benefits can be 
provided legally. The exceptions are registered 
pensions and Alberta Health Care. In these 
cases, the stumbling block is the definition of 
‘spouse’ adopted by the federal government in 
its regulations regarding pension payments, and 
the definition of ‘spouse’ adopted by the Alberta 
Health Care Commission. 

OHKR continued to work with groups of 
faculty and staff with an interest in the issue, as 
well as with the staff associations and senior 
administration. There appears to be a consensus 
in favour of providing the benefits, and senior 
administration is prepared to go forward to the 
Board with this issue once the law on the matter 
in Alberta is clarified. The Vriend case, which 
was before the Alberta Court of Appeal through- 
out 1995, may offer some clarification. 

It appears that the provincial government's 
stand on the inclusion of sexual orientation as 
protected grounds within the Individual’s 
Rights Protection Act remains a barrier to 
serious discussion of this issue at the Board 
level. This is unfortunate because it raises some 
doubts in the minds of many about the Universi- 
ty’s commitment to making the University 
environment inclusive. 


4. Western Universities Employment 
Equity Conference 


OHR organized and sponsored the 1995 Annual 
Conference of the Western Universities Employ- 
ment Equity Network, September 21-23, which 
brought together representatives of six western 
Canadian universities as well as officials of the 
Equity Branch of Employment and Immigration 
Canada. 


5. Student Volunteer Program 


OHR again operated a successful student 
volunteer program in 1995, recruiting twelve 
students through the campus volunteer centre 
and training them. The students’ contributions 
included organizing educational presentations 
for their peers; maintaining OHR bulletin 
boards across campus; and surveying student 
groups to determine the feasibility of.a student 
diversity council. 


6. Educational Activities 


OHR has 23 bulletin boards in high traffic areas 
across campus, each of them displaying OHR’s 
annual poster (created this year by Art and 
Design students under Jorge Frascara’s direc- 
tion) as well as information on the University’s 
equity and human rights efforts. In 1995 OHR 
offered more workshops and seminars than ever 
before, and on a wider variety of topics. The 
Office also offered an increased number of 
general interest workshops open to anyone on 
campus; the number of invited presentations 
also increased; and work continued with the 
Drama Department and the student drama 
group presentations on sexual harassment. 


7. Women In The Academy 


This OHR education initiative, supported with 
funding from the Employment Equity Discre- 
tionary Fund, brought together active and 
aspiring academic women to reflect on the 
nature and direction of their academic careers 
in the current context of tremendous workplace 
change. A representative committee of academic 
women on campus arranged the one-day confer- 
ence held in September. The theme was Lifting a 
Ton of Feathers, Dr Paula Caplan was the invited 
keynote speaker, and registration exceeded the 
Stollery Centre’s capacity (100). Although Dr 
Caplan was taken ill at the last moment and 
could not attend, the conference went.ahead 
with speakers and panelists from the University 
of Alberta. Evaluations were overwhelmingly 


positive. A grass roots event such as this pro- 
vides a forum to discuss and debate issues of 
equity and inclusiveness in the academy and 
helps to forward the work of OHR. 


8. Mediation Services 


During the year, OHR provided mediation 
services in a number of conflict situations, many 
of which did not, strictly speaking, involve a 
human rights issue. It is increasingly apparent 
that providing alternative forms of dispute 
resolution is a service much in demand on 

the campus. OHR will continue to make such 
services (mediation, facilitation, assisted nego- 
tiation) available within the limits of its 
resources. 


VII. SOME CHALLENGES 


1. The Evolution of a Broadly Based Policy on 
Discrimination and Harassment 


In the autumn of 1996 the Office of Human 
Rights will put before GFC for approval a 
University-wide policy on discrimination and 
harassment—a policy that has evolved over 
fifteen years. 

In 1980, Canadian jurisprudence recognized 
sexual harassment as a form of illegal discrimi- 
nation. A year later the University of Alberta 
established the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Sexual Harassment. Since then, Canadian 
judicial decisions have continued to clarify the 
duties and obligations of universities under anti- 
discrimination law. 

The policy to be presented to GFC was 
developed in consultation with the University 
solicitors. It is a comprehensive and concise 
document, and includes a means for addressing 
discrimination on specified grounds (race, 
colour, religious beliefs, and so on) as well as 
a much broader definition of harassment. It is 
potentially an instrument for education, a source 
of guidance for administrators dealing with 
incidents of discrimination or harassment, and 
a resource for members of the campus commu- 
nity seeking assistance, including remedy, if 
they are subjected to discriminatory or harassing 
treatment. 


2. Towards Inclusivity 


A major challenge for the University community 
is to overcome the continuing tendency to define 
discrimination as direct discrimination only. 
“We have never, ever refused employment to 
someone because of their race or gender,” staff 
and faculty say in discussions with OHR. “We 
just don’t see that the University discriminates.” 
For the most part this is true. 

The most common kind of discrimination, 
however, is not direct or intentional. It is ‘sys- 
temic’ discrimination: the exclusion of people 
through employment policies and practices 
based on criteria that are neither job related nor 
required for the safe and efficient operation of 
the enterprise. In a university, systemic discrimi- 
nation can also be found in the policies and 
practices through which students are recruited, 
accepted, promoted and graduated. 

This kind of discrimination is, for the most 
part, practised without conscious intent. But it 
is important to note that the Supreme Court of 
Canada has consistently ruled that lack of intent 
is not a defence to an action for discrimination. 
Impact is the issue. 

In the process of creating an employment 
equity plan, the University reviewed its major 
employment policies and practices for evidence 
of adverse impact. Some faculties have reviewed 
their admission and continuation policies and 
practices to remove or modify those creating 
adverse impact. But much remains to be done. 

Our Faculty Agreement, structured on the 


‘assumption that faculty positions are full-time, 


may discourage applications from those inter- 
ested in part-time continuing employment, 
including women and persons with disabilities. 


The lack of a special needs office for staff and 
faculty and of a policy on the costs of accommo- 
dating staff and faculty with disabilities has 
meant that some disabled applicants for Univer- 
sity positions have been turned away, not 
because of their qualifications but because of 
their disability. This is particularly unfortunate 
in view of the enormous efforts the University 
has made over the past twenty years to make 
our campus accessible. 

At the department level, practices also need 
to be examined. Are selection criteria really job 
related? Are the advertising practices likely to 
find the best applicant without regard to gender, 
race or other irrelevant characteristics? Have 
selection committee members been asked to 
examine the biases they bring to the selection 
process? Are there systems through which 
disrespectful behaviors toward others, in 
the workplace or study hall, are named and 
addressed? 

The first step in dealing with concerns such 
as these is to question the assumption that 
discrimination does not occur here. 


3. Reflections on the Implications of Faculty Renewal 


We are at a significant moment in the history 

of the University of Alberta. Over the next five 
years, a large number of new faculty will be 
hired. It is a period rich in opportunity to hire 

a diverse faculty—to increase the representation 
of women, members of visible minorities, per- 
sons with disabilities and Aboriginal peoples. 

Demographics show that an increasing 
number of women with doctorates are available: 
one-third of people receiving PhDs in Canada in 
1993 were women (1,091 out of 3,356). In 1995 at 
the University of Alberta the total number of 
full, associate and assistant professors was 1,409, 
only 310 of whom were women (little more than 
one-fifth). While the number of women available 
varies from discipline to discipline, a minimum 
of one-third of new faculty hired should be 
women. 

There is a notable absence of organizational 
structures to ensure that hiring practices are 
consistent and effective. Recruitment practices 
differ from faculty to faculty and within facul- 
ties—and every variation is supported by the 
firm conviction that all hiring decisions are 
based on merit. 

In order to determine who really are the best 
candidates, departments need to have consistent 
selection procedures that incorporate the 
broader vision of where they seek to go over the 
coming years. 

The future of the University of Alberta is at 
stake. The opportunity to revitalize is a rich one. 
Will we take advantage of it? 
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